












































THE THEATRE. 


NOVEMBER, 1893. 


The Elizabethan Stage.” 





HERE is a dangerous breach in this country between 


the study of Shakespeare and the study of the conven- - 


tions of the Elizabethan Stage. The ordinary reader 

and the every-day critic have no historic knowledge of 
the Elizabethan Theatre; and however full the Elizabethan dramas 
may be of allusions to the contemporary Stage, the bias of modern 
dramatic students is so opposed to any belief in the superiority 
of past methods of acting Shakespeare over modern ones, as tv 
effectually bar any serious enquiry. A few sceptics have zecog- 
nized dimly that a conjoint study of Shakespeare and the Stage 
for which he wrote is possible; but they have not conducted 
their researches either seriously or impartially, and their conclu- 
sions have proved disputable and disappointing. With a very 
hazy notion of the interdependence of Elizabethan histrionic art 
and its literature, they have approached a comparison of the 
Elizabethan drama with the Elizabethan Stage as they would a 
Chinese puzzle. They have read the plays, they have heard some- 
thing said about old tapestry, rushes, and boards, and they have 
at once become convinced how “thoroughly handicapped” were 
our greatest dramatists by the methods of representation then in 
vogue. 

But the first, and perhaps the strongest, evidence that can 
be adduced to disfavour this theory is the extreme difficulty—it 
might almost be said—the impossibility of discovering a single 
point of likeness between the modern idea of an Elizabethan repre- 
sentation of one of Shakespeare’s plays and the actual light in 
which it presented itself in the eyes of the Elizabethan spectators. 
It is wasted labour to try to account for the perversities of the 
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human intellect, but displays of unblushing ignorance have un- 
doubtedly discouraged sober persons from pursuing an independent 
line of investigation, and have led many to deny the possibility of 
satisfactorily showing any intelligible connection between the 
Elizabethan drama and its contemporary exponents. Nowhere 
has a little knowledge proved more dangerous or more liable to 
misapplication, and nowhere has sure knowledge seemed more 
difficult of acquisition. But it is obvious that investigators of the 
relations between the two subjects cannot command success 
unless they allow their facts to ferm their theories. 

To those dilettante writers who believe that a poet’s greatness 
consists in his power of emancipating himself from the limitations 
of time and space, it must sound something like impiety to 
describe Shakespeare’s dramatic works as in most cases com- 
positions hastily written to fulfil the requirements of the moment 
and adapted to the wants of his theatre and the capabilities of 
his actors. But persons of Mr. Ruskin’s opinion, that “‘it is a 
constant law that the greatest poets and historians live entirely 
in their own age, and the greatest fruits of their work are gathered 
out of their own age,” will see in it nothing either astonishing or 
distressing. Shakespeare and his companions wrote about what 
they knew, and about nothing else. Their material was their 
own and their neighbours’ experiences; and their plays were 
shaped to suit the theatre of the day and no other. It is there- 
fore reasonable for the serious critic and historian to anticipate 
some increase of knowledge from a thorough examination of the 
Elizabethan Theatre in close conjunction with the Elizabethan 
drama. Students who reject this method will always fail to realize 
the essential characteristic of one of the greatest ages of English 
dramatic poetry, while he who adopts it may confidently expect 
revelations of interest, not only to the playgoer, but to all who 
devote attention to dramatic literature. Above all things should 
it be borne in mind that the more the conditions of the 
Elizabethan Theatre are studied, the better will it be perceived 
how workman-like and business-like a thing theatrical repre- 
sentations then were, and that they had nothing amateurish 
about them. 

One of the chief fallacies in connection with the modern notion 
of the Elizabethan stage is that of its poverty in colour and setting 
through the absence of scenery—a notion that is at variance with 
every contemporary record of the theatre and of its puritanical 
opponents, whose incessant taunts were, “‘ Behold the sumptuous 
theatre houses, a continual monument of London’s prodigality 
and folly.” The interior of an Elizabethan playhouse must 
have presented an unusually picturesque scene, with its mass of 
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colouring in the costume of the spectators; while the actors, 
moving, as it were, on the same plane as the audience, and having 
attention so closely and exclusively directed to them, were forced 
to be appropriately and brilliantly attired. We hear much, too, 
from the superficial student about the “ board being hung up 
chalked with the words, ‘ This is a wood,’ when the action of the 
play took place in a forest.”” But this is an entirely erroneous 
impression, apparently founded upon Sir Philip Sidney’s 
words in his ‘Apology of Poetry,” written about 1583, 
““What child is there that, coming to a play and seeing 
‘Thebes written in great letters on an old door, doth believe 
that it is Thebes?” But whether these words were “ chalked” 
upon the outside door of the building admitting to the 
auditorium, as they most probably were, or whether they appeared 
exhibited to the eye of the audience on the stage door 
of the tiring-room, which was generally hidden from view by 
tapestry curtains, is not made clear; but one thing is certain, that 
although there are many references in the old plays to the actors 
announcing the scene of the action, there are none as to the 
exposing of a board naming a change of scene, while there is 
distinct evidence of the name of the play being shown in writing, 
either by the prologue, or hung up on one of the posts of the 
auditorium. It was the business of the dramatist to describe the 
scene, and to call the attention of the audience to each changed 
locality, and moreover it was his business to do this so skilfully 
as to make his scenic descriptions appear as part of the natural 
dialogue of the play. The naked action had to be assisted by the 
playwright’s poetry; and much that now seems superfluous in 
the descriptive passages of the Elizabethan tragedies was needed 
to excite imagination. With reference to this question, Halliwell 
Phillipps very justly remarks: ‘‘ There can be no doubt that Shake- 
speare, in the composition of most of his plays, could not have 
contemplated the introduction of scenic accessories. It is fortu- 
nate that this should have been one of the conditions of his work, 
for otherwise many a speech of power and beauty, many an 
effective situation, would have been lost. All kinds of elaborate 
attempts at stage illusion tend, moreover, to divert a careful 
observance of the acting, while they are of no real service to the 
imagination of the spectator, unless the author renders them 
necessary for the full elucidation 'of his meaning. That Shake- 
speare himself ridiculed the idea of a power to meet such a 
necessity, when he was writing for theatres like the Curtain or 
Globe, is apparent from the opening chorus to ‘Henry V.’; and 
his words equally apply to the most perfect theatrical representa- 
tions that could be given of ‘the vasty fields of France’ or 
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of the combat ‘that did affright the air at Agincourt.’ It is 
obvious that he wished attention to be concentrated on the 
players and their utterances, and that all surroundings, excepting 
those which. could be indicated by the rude properties of the 
day, should be idealistic.” The dramatist’s disregard of place 
and time was justified by the conditions of the stage, which left 
all to the intellect ; a complete intellectual representation being 
in fact a necessity, in the absence of meretricious support. 
“The mind,” says John Addington Symonds, ‘‘ can contemplate 
the furthest just as easily as more familiar objects, nor need it 
dread to traverse the longest tract of years, the widest expanse 
of space, in following the sequence of an action.” In fact, the 
question of the advantage or disadvantage of scenery is well 
summed up by Collier, whose words are all the more impressive 
when it is borne in mind that his reasons are supported by an 
indisputable fact in the history of our dramatic literature. ‘‘ Our 
old dramatists luxuriated in passages descriptive of natural or 
artificial beauty, because they knew their auditors would have 
nothing before their eyes to contradict the poetry ; the hangings 
of the stage made little pretension to be anything but covering 
for the walls, and the notion of the plays represented was taken 
from what was written by the poet, not from what was attempted 
by the painter. We owe to the absence of painted canvas many 
of the finest descriptive passages in Shakespeare, his contem- 
poraries and immediate followers. The introduction, we appre- 
hend, gives the date to the commencement of the decline of our 
dramatic poetry.” Shakespeare cannot have failed to realize 
that by the conventions of the stage that were existing in his. 
time, he could the more readily‘raise his public up to his point 
of view, as their thoughts were not constantly diverted and 
distracted by the outward decorations and subordinate details. 
which in our day so greatly obliterate the main object of the 
dramatic work. 

As the absence of theatrical machinery helped playwrights to 
be poets, so the capacity of actors stimulated literary genius to 
the creation of characters which the authors knew beforehand 
would be finely and intelligently rendered. Nor were the 
audiences in Shakespeare’s time uncritical of the actor’s art, and 
frequent allusions in the old plays show that they understood 
what ‘‘a clean action and good delivery” meant. To quote again 
from Mr. Addington Symonds, ‘‘ attention was concentrated on 
the actors, with whose movements, boldly defined against a simple 
background, nothing interfered. The stage on which they played 
was natrow, projecting into the yard, surrounded on all sides by 
spectators. Their action was thus brought into prominent relief, 
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placed close before the eye, deprived of all perspective. It 
acquired a special kind of realism which the vast distances and 
manifold artifices of our modern theatres have rendered unattain- 
able. This was the realism of an actual event, at which the 
audience assisted ; not the realism of a scene to which the actor 
plays a somewhat subordinate part.”’ 

Noblemen used to maintain a musical establishment for the 
service of their chapels, and to this department of their house- 
hold the actors belonged. When not required by their masters, 
these players strolled the country, calling themselves servants of 
the magnate whose pay they took and whose badge they wore. 
Thus Shakespeare’s company first became known as “ Lord 
Pembroke’s Servants,” then as the Lord Chamberlain’s, after- 
wards as ‘“‘ Her Queen’s Majesty’s poor players,” and finally, in 
the reign of King James, as “‘ The King’s Servants.” From the 
connection between the Stage and the Chapel we are led to note 
how the musical ability of choristers, accustomed to sing anthems 
and madrigals, would form an invaluable training school for the 
rhythmical and musical modulation so indispensable to the 
delivery of blank verse. With regard to the boys who performed 
the female characters, it is specially to be noted that they were 
paid more than the ordinary actors, in consequence of the superior 
physical and vocal qualifications that were needed. That the 
boys were thoroughly successful in the delineation of women’s 
parts we learn from the Puritans, who complained that these 
youths put on “not only the apparel, but the gait, the gestures, 
the voice, the passions of a woman.” Moreover, the requisition 
that the boys impressed for Queen Elizabeth’s chapel should not 
only be skilled in the art of minstrelsy, but handsome and 
elegantly shaped, seems to point to the theatrical use that 
would be made of them. To this end, power was given to the 
Queen’s Choirmaster to impress boys from any chapel in the 
United Kingdom, St. Paul’s only excepted. In an old play, the 
following allusion to the boy actors occurs. ‘‘ Afore Heaven it is 
a sweet-faced child. Methinks he would show well in woman’s 
attire. I'll help thee to three crowns a week for him, an she can 
act well.” 

Referring once more to the construction of the theatres, it is 
important to note that they differed most from modern play- 
houses in their size; not so much, perhaps, in the size of the 
stage as in the dimensions of the auditorium. The building 
was so made that the remotest spectator could hardly have been 
distant more than a dozen yards, or thereabouts, from the front 
of the stage. The whole auditory were thus within a hearing 
distance that conveyed the faintest modulation of the performer's 
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voice, and at the same time demanded no inartistic effort in the 
moresonorous utterances. Especially would such a building be well 
adapted for the skilled and rapid delivery for which Elizabethan 
players were famous. Added to this, every lineament of the 
actor’s countenance would have been visible without telescopic 
aid. It was for such a theatre that Shakespeare wrote, says Mr. 
Halliwell Phillips, ‘‘ one wherein an actor of genius could satis- 
factorily develop to every one of the audience not merely the 
written, but the unwritten words of the drama, those latter which 
are expressed by gesture or by the subtle language of the face 
and eye. There is much of the unrecorded belonging to the 
pages of Shakespeare that requires to be elicited in action, and no 
little of that much which can only be effectively rendered under 
conditions similar to-those which prevailed at the opening of the 
Globe.” 

Suitable to the construction of the Elizabethan theatre was 
the construction of the Elizabethan play, the most noticeable 
feature of which was the absence of division into scenes and acts. 
For even when a new act and scene are marked in the old quartos 
and folios, they are probably only printer’s divisions, and we 
find the text often continuing the subject as though the characters 
had not left the stage. Not that itis to be inferred that no 
pauses were made during the representation of the play, especially 
at the. cheaper and more popular houses, where jigs and musical 
interludes were one of the staple attractions. But judging from 
the following words put into Burbage’s mouth by Webster in his - 
induction to ‘‘The Malcontent” (a play that originally had been 
written for the Fortune Theatre), we may gather that at the 
Globe it was not usual to have musical intervals. 

“ W. Sly: What are your additions ? 

“D. Burb.: Sooth, not greatly needful, only as your sallet to 
your great feast, to entertain a little more time, and to abridge 
the not received custom of music in our theatre.” 

It may reasonably be presumed that Shakespeare greatly dis- 
liked to interrupt the dramatic movement of his plays after it 
had once begun. He made very sparing use of the chorus, and 
avoided both prologue and epilogue when possible. 

There is, in this same induction by Webster, some dialogue 
that throws light also upon the estimation in which Shakespeare 
and his fellow actors regarded their calling and its duties and 
responsibilities, and is worth quoting: 

‘*W. Sly: And I say again, the play is bitter. 

“ D. Burb.: Sir, you are like a patron that, presenting a poor 
scholar to a benefice, enjoins him not to rail against anything 
that stands within compass of his patron’s folly. Why should 
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we not enjoy the antient freedom of poesy? Shall we protest to 
the ladies that their painting makes them angels? or to my 
young gallant, that his expence in the brothel shall gain him 
reputation? No, sir; such vices as stand not accountable to 
law should be cured as men heal tetters, by casting ink upon 
them.” 

Above all things, may it be acknowledged that if the Fortune 
Theatre, the great rival playhouse to the Globe, was the most 
successful and prosperous financially, the Lord Chamberlain’s 
troupe appealed, through Shakespeare, to the highest faculties of 
the audience, and showed in their performances a certain unity 
of moral and artistic tone. 

WILLIAM POEL. 





Actors of the Age : 


RECOLLECTIONS AND IMPRESSIONS. 





VI.—TxHE New GENERATION. 





COME now to the last. stage of my task. I have had 
something to say about certain players of the past 
generation, and about most of the leading members 
of the profession at the present time. I propose, in 

conclusion, to make a few remarks upon the younger actors 
and actresses, with whom, so far as we can see in the mean- 
time, will rest the less immediate future of our stage. The more 
immediate future is in the hands of the Willards, Trees, and 
Alexanders, the Kate Rorkes, Maud Milletts, and the like. 
It is natural, however, to look forward, and to wonder, for 
instance, whether we shall ever see another Irving, another 
Ellen Terry, another Mrs. Kendal; to wonder, in fact, what in 
the way of histrionics Time has in store for us or for our 
children. 

To begin with the ladies, I must confess that I do not see for 
certain whence we are to derive our players of great parts. Take, 
for example, the Shakespearean repertory. We have had in Miss 
Winifred Emery a very charming Ophelia, in Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell a picturesque Rosalind, in Miss Grace Warner a 
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graceful Juliet, in Mrs. Benson an attractive Titania. Miss Laura 
Johnson, I believe, has essayed Lady Macbeth; but I should 
suppose that her apparently fragile physique would hardly adapt 
her for the robuster roles. Miss Emery and Mrs. Campbell are 
probably quite capable of understanding the old tragic characters, 
but in their case, too, the lack of physical force and stamina is 
felt. Miss Ivanova has attempted the heroine of ‘“‘ Fazio,” and 
Miss Annie Rose has attacked Cynisca in Mr. Gilbert’s play. In 
neither case, however, has the actress been endowed by Nature 
with “the grand manner.’”’ Miss Fortescue, I understand, has 
earned applause in the country in the “ legitimate,” but her style 
is wanting in the essential breadth, and I find it difficult to 
conceive that we have in her a tragédienne of the future. Of all 
our young artists, Miss Julia Neilson perhaps is the best fitted, 
physically, to cope with the conventionally tragic; her performance 
in ‘The Tempter,” though undisciplined, has unquestionable 
power, and her Clarice in ‘‘ Comedy and Tragedy” gave hopes 
of even better things. If Miss Neilson should acquire, in time, 
more of the art which conceals art, I should expect her to 
shine, if called upon, in the more vigorous and passionate styles 
of acting. Much, too, is to be expected from Miss May Harvey, 
who made so marked an impression the other day in ‘‘ A Blot in 
the ’Scutcheon.” Her impersonation of Browning’s heroine 
was so fall of reticence and conviction, so free from mannerism 
and self-consciousness, that there is no knowing what this young 
actress, now almost a novice, may not yet achieve. For the rest, 
both Miss Ada Ferrar and Miss Davies-Webster have shown 
some capacity for the higher réles in drama, and it is to 
be hoped that they may have opportunities of displaying that 
capacity still farther. Just now the public taste does not run in 
the direction of classic work ; but it is not likely to remain aloof 
from such work for ever, and, in any case, it would be a thousand 
pities if, when there came a demand for the “‘ legitimate,” there 
was no one left to respond to it. 

In the meantime, the chief feminine roles of purely modern 
drama seem safe enough. They are likely to have adequate 
exponents for some time to come. : I have already named some 
of the more prominent of our youthful “leading ladies.” Let 
us see how they look in groups. And before I go farther, let me 
say that, in pronouncing on the special adaptability of lady 
artists, it is impossible not to be swayed, in the first place, by 
their external qualifications. The subject is a delicate one, but 
must be dealt with. In the histrionic art personality is every- 
thing, and most notably so is it in the case of female players, who 
have so few opportunities for disguising either figure or features. 
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A lady with dark hair and eyes may feel quite at home in 
*“‘sympathetic”’ roles, and burn to play them ; but if Nature has 
said that she is most likely to charm the public in what may be 
called sinister characters, of what use is it to rebel against the 
decrees of fate? Some of the kindliest of women have been 
doomed in this way to represent on the stage the most repulsive 
of their sex. That is hard, of course; but the conditions of the 
stage must be observed. 

That being so, it is obvious that the ‘“ sympathetic ” heroines 
must be played by such artists as Miss Winifred Emery, Miss 
Norreys, Miss Lily Hanbury, Miss May Whitty, Miss Annie Rose, 
Miss Annie Hill, Miss Lizzie Webster, Miss Grace Warner; 
while, for the “‘ unsympathetic,” one would as naturally choose 
Miss Olga Brandon, Miss Olga Nethersole, Miss Elizabeth 
Robins, Mrs. Patrick Campbell, Miss Estelle Burney, Miss 
Florence West, Miss Laura Johnson, Miss Gertrude Kingston. 
Miss Julia Neilson stands rather by. herself—her stature, her 
bearing, and her beauty suggesting her for a special kind of 
role. It is rather difficult, too, to place Miss Evelyn Millard, 
who, so far, has had no means of showing what she can do 
outside the range of colourless Adelphi heroines. - Miss 
Beatrice Lamb, again, who has played with credit both in 
“Moths” and in ‘“‘ Niobe,”—who shall say, dogmatically, into 
what groove she may ultimately run? It would be best, perhaps, 
to make a group of the young actresses of whom at present it would 
be dangerous to prophesy; and in that case I should associate 
with Miss Millard and Miss Lamb, not only Miss Janette Steer 
and Miss Dorothy Dene, but Miss Hall Caine, whose full capabilities 
are as yet undeveloped. Possibly Miss Caine may join Miss 
Harvey, Miss Davies-Webster, and Miss Ferrar in a devotion 
to the stronger roles of classic drama. For the lighter 
(serious) roles of contemporary drama there are many can- 
didates—as, for example, Miss Agnes Verity, Miss Ethel Herbert, 
Miss Marion Grey, Miss Laura Hansen, Mrs. H. Nye Chart, 
Miss Emilie Grattan, Miss Lena Ashwell, Miss Nellie Campbell, 
the two Misses De Winton, and Miss Jessie Lee. 

So much for the more youthful of our “leading ladies” and 
ingénues. Now for the coming comédiennes. This is a class to 
which, by reason of their versatility, Miss Emery, Miss Hanbury, 
Miss Whitty, and Miss Lamb likewise belong; but I have to do 
here with the ladies whose ability is mainly, if not wholly, for 
comedy work. Miss Annie Webster, Miss Violet Vanbrugh, and 
Miss Ellaline Terriss have succeeded before now in sentimental 
characters; but I cannot help thinking that comedy is their 
forte, and that practice in it will carry them farthest and highest. 
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Miss Webster’s bright manner and genial voice, Miss Vanbrugh’s 
keen sense of the ludicrous (as seen in ‘‘The Jerry Builder”), 
and Miss Terriss’s equally keen sense of fun, should be invaluable 
to our stage. Miss Irene Vanbrugh’s skill in burlesque was happily 
demonstrated in Mr. Barrie’s Ibsen travestie ; that she is capable 
of more serious work is made manifest by her performance in “‘ The 
Tempter.’ Miss Decima Moore belongs at present to the lyric 
boards, but herclever impersonation in Mr. Melford’s ‘‘ Maelstrom” 
showed that she could, if necessary, safely desert the musical 
for the comic drama. Her sister, Miss Eva Moore, is one of the 
sprightliest of our younger players. Certain of our juvenile 
comédiennes have an agreeable individuality, which, let us 
hope, will deepen and broaden as time goes on. There is, for 
example, Miss Nina Boucicault, in whose voice and manner on 
the boards I seem to detect a pleasant sowpcon of cynicism. 
There is Miss Georgie Esmond, who has a demure style of her 
own; Miss Alice Kingsley, the very picture of genuine jollity ; 
Miss Kate Bealby, who appears to have the reversion of Miss 
Annie Hughes’ old ingénue parts ; and Miss Hetty Dene, who has 
so strong a feeling for character. Miss Mary Ansell started as a 
player of serious parts ; but she was at her best, I should say, in 
“‘ Brighton ” at the Criterion, and, more recently, in ‘‘ Walker, 
London,” at Toole’s. Miss Mary Keegan was so excellent in 
“Shakespeare,” in a duologue at the Royalty, and in a 
small part at the Adelphi, that I shall be surprised if she does 
not come still farther to the front. Miss Rose Dearing, as a 
soubrette ; Miss Beatrice Ferrar, in juvenile rodles; Miss Esmé 
Beringer, Miss Emilie Calhaem, and Miss Lalor Shiel—these also 
are among the most promising of the comic actresses that are 
‘on the way.” 

The comédiennes of the lyric stage are, of course, a class by 
themselves. Weare notrich in them. Whom have we that can 
aspire to take the place of Miss Florence St. John or Miss 
Violet Cameron? Only Miss Decima Moore and Miss Amy 
Augarde—unless, indeed, Miss Marie Tempest should return to 
our shores and abide there. She is Miss St. John’s only rival. 
Vocally and histrionically she runs her close. Miss Augarde isa 
well-trained singer, but, as an actress, alittleconventional. Miss 
Moore seems to be hardly robust enough for the hard work of 
opera. She is dainty and refined, but slight, both as singer and 
as actress. As I have already hinted, she would be well suited 
in comedy. Miss Ellis Jeffreys is another of those who cannot 
yet be placed, for, in the meantime, she hovers between comedy 
and opera. In my opinion, she is one of the most sparkling of 
our rising artists—mannered, to be sure, but decidedly clever and 
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vivacious. Savoy opera has given us a recruit in Miss Saumarez, 
and at present rejoices in Miss Florence Perry, Miss Emmie 
Owen, and Miss Howell-Hersee, all of whom are likely to “ go 
far.” In musical farce an unpretending reputation has been 
made of late by Miss Emmeline Orford and Miss Yata Whynier. 
Miss May Yohé is not yet to be regarded as a permanent 
accessory to our stage; but that she is full of verve and quaint- 
ness will certainly not be denied. For the moment, musical 
burlesque does not flourish greatly. The best in it just now is 
represented by Miss Ada Blanche, Miss Millie Hylton, Miss Kitty 
Loftus, Miss Millie Marion, Miss Jenny Dawson. Up to the 
time of writing, Miss Cissy Loftus has ‘‘scored”’ as a mimic, and 
as nothing more. Miss Dawson has a genuine gift of humour, 
Miss Kitty Loftus has dash in plenty, and in Miss Blanche I 
seem to see the only legitimate successor of Miss Ellen Farren. 
Why Miss Blanche has not taken Miss Farren’s place on the 
boards at the Gaiety is a source of wonder to me. 

Finally, the young lady dancers. Of these only three appear to 
me to have a future—Miss Mabel Love, Miss Topsy Sinden, and 
Miss Ruggles. These are growing day by day in ease and in 
enjoyment of their work. Dancing which is palpably distressing 
and apparently uncongenial to its votaries can never please. 
To succeed, a dancer must create the conviction that she 
delights in her art and is a perfect mistress of it. 

Reviewing what I have said, I come to the conclusion that 
though, in the matter of ‘‘coming”’ actresses, we are weak both 
in the higher and in the lower reaches of endeavour, we are fairly 
strong in the region midway ; fairly strong, that is, in the “‘ lead- 
ing ladies,” the ingénues, and the legitimate comédiennes of the 
more or less immediate future. As regards the first class, most 
curiosity, no doubt, is felt about the careers of Miss Lily Hanbury, 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell, Miss Estelle Burney, Miss Laura Johnson, 
Miss Steer, Miss Hall Caine, and Miss Harvey, of whose capabili- 
ties we know less than we know of those possessed by others. 
Miss Hanbury has the charm of beauty, which is always irre- 
sistible ; her histrionic powers, I should say, are limited to the 
portrayal of the every-day emotions, falling short of the intensity 
of passion. But she is always a gracious and sympathetic figure, 
and is sure to be acceptable when called upon to represent the 
womanhood of England at its best. After making no great mark 
at the Adelphi, Mrs. Campbell has suddenly achieved a triumph at 
the St. James’s. Her Mrs. Tanquerayis undoubtedly a tour de force, 
and, although it may owe something to the tuition of Mr. Pinero 
and Mr. Alexander, has scarcely been too highly praised. It is a 
courageous piece of acting, bold and unconventional. We must 
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not assume from it that Mrs. Campbell is a great artist: one 
swallow does not make a summer; and Mrs. Campbell must do 
more than this, and in other directions, before her claim to 
stand in the front rank of our actresses—if any such claim be 
made—is allowed. 

The other players I have named are also all on trial. Miss 
Burney improves steadily, but she has had only a_ brief 
experience of the boards. ‘What she needs is: practice in 
a variety of parts. Her manner as an actress is, so far, rather 
aggressively defiant. S »mething with more repose in it—more 
“sweet reasonableness ’’—would, I think, “‘ take” the public better. 
In “‘ Thérése Raquin ”’ Miss Johnson displayed the virtue both of 
repose and of reticence. She has hardly had a chance yet in the 
West-end of London, and it is too early to pronounce upon her 
possibilities. I can only hope that she*has not begun at the 
wrong end of the ladder. Apparently she stepped into leading 
parts at once. Miss Steer has slowly worked her way up to 
the metropolitan level, and is likely to reap the reward of her 
prudence and patience. She has character, and that is much. 
Miss Hall Caine seems anxious to work, and that also is a 
thing greatly in a player’s favour. Alas! it is difficult to find 
room for all the aspirants for histrionic glory. Not everybody 
is so fortunate as Miss Harvey, who has been engaged for the 
Garrick by Mr. Hare. Miss Harvey should be careful about her 
next rdle; her performance will necessarily be compared 
closely with that which she gave at the Opera Comique. - She 
may learn that one has no more dangerous rival than one’s self, 
and that it is less difficult to make a reputation than to maintain 
it. In these days of fierce competition, the latest success elbows 
out its predecessors, and the performer who ,would not be for- 
gotten must be always to the fore. 

In my next, and concluding paper, I shall take for subject 
the young male artists from whom something notable is to be 
expected in the days to come. 

W. Davenport ADAmMs. 
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MISS FLORENCE ST. JOMN. 


**I do but sing because I must, 
And pipe but as the linnets sing.” 
TENNYSON (In Memoriam), 
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“ Juliet.” 


(A Retrospcct.) 





HIS faded playbill, brown with age, 
Records a name upon its page That stirs me yet. 
And gazing back to distant days, 
I see thro’ memory’s misty haze Fair Juliet! 


It must be twenty years ago, 

Inightly hated Romeo With hate that grew. 

What bliss to love for three long hours 

A- Juliet fresh as morning flow’rs All pearl’d with dew ! 


I sometimes wonder if she guessed 
My admiration unconfess’d § For witching eyes 
And dulcet voice that, like a spell, 
Drew meso constantly to dwell § In Paradise! 


And did she marvel much to see 

This ardent Thespian devotee Night after night 
Intent, until the final scene 

Vanish’d behind the veil of green, In mystic light ! 


To see her pass I oft delay'd, 

To breathe the air she breath’d I made A frequent task. 
Stood sentry near the dark stage door 

To catch a glimpse; one look was more Than I dare ask. 


Ah! Juliet, you were seventeen, 

Sweet idol of my dreams, my queen Of that fair day. 

Since then you’ve acted countless parts, 

And played, I ween, with many hearts ; ’Tis woman’s way ! 


You’re famous now on every stage, 

Your name looms large on drama's page, A shining star. 
I wonder if you ever cast 

A look behind to that bright past § Fading afar ? 


I close my eyes and see you yet, 

In maiden beauty, Juliet ; Tis long since then. 
Accept these lines for old times’ sake— 

Those dear lost days of old that wake My silent pen! 


Orway TuHorpPE. 


NEW SERIES—VOL. XXII. 8 
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The Theatrical a 


An Account or THE ReEFrorRMATION oF THE ENGLISH STAGE IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. 





Ast Player : I hope we have reformed that indifferently with us. 
Hamlet : O, reform it altogether. 





II. 

FEW days after that conversation in the garden between 
the veteran actor of the Nineteenth Century, Roscius 
Daggerwood, and his son Kenneth, the farmer of the 
Twentieth, the ‘“‘ young people,” Aubrey and Camma, 
arrived from London together. They had come home for 
a brief holiday, they explained, as they sat at table with their father and 
grandsire—a few days of home-life and rural recreation. 

«« We.can take as long a holiday as we please,” explained Camma; 
<¢ but since we have to be certified for the full course before we become 
eligible for a higher grade, it is to our interest to get through it as 
promptly as possible.” 

«“ What do you mean by a‘ full course’? ”’ 

« T have to serve a whole year in the Dumb-Show Theatre, to which 
I’ve only just been admitted. Aubrey has been through it. The doctors 
have only just passed me.” 

“ You had better explain, child,” said her father smiling, ‘‘ how you 
were examined by the ‘doctors,’ what was their diagnosis, and how 
they are curing you.” 

Camma pushed her plate away and polished her pretty lips. There 
svyas a happy flush upon her sweetly-moulded cheek; and although her 

- eyes wore a thoughtful expression, there was no trace of illness in her 
face. It was startling to hear her declare : 

“T’ve had fever, Grandfather, I’ve got it now. It’s going to last me 
all my days—at least, I hope it will.” 

«« Fever!’ exclaimed old Roscius aghast. 

“* Stage fever,” she explained. ‘I felt it coming on years and years 
ago, and didn’t know what was the matter with me. My self seemed so 
insignificant, and people in books talked so much better and were so 
much more interesting. Great things happened to them, and they had 
the privilege of obeying all their impulses, good and bal; they could 
speak what was in their minds, and lay bare what was in their hearts. 
All this seemed spiritual liberty to me, and I craved for it as Eve craved 
for the forbidden fruit; not because I wanted to sin, but from a desire to 
realise the sufferings of those who transgressed—to be in peril with 
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assurance that I should escape from it. On the other hand there was in 
me a sort of yearning to be something better, more lovable, nobler, than 
poor little Camma Daggerwood. Well, I saw how this craving could 
be gratified, when at last I visited a theatre and witnessed the per- 
formance ofa play. Aubrey and I went together, and when we returned 
home we both went to father and begged him to let us go upon the stage.”’ 

“ Poor silly moths !”’ ejaculated old Roscius. ‘‘ Many wings have been 
singed in precisely the same way.” 

‘“‘ Father insisted that Aubrey should try the experiment first.”’ 

‘‘ And I suppose Master Aubrey surrendered himself to this devil-may- 
care, idle life as a duck takes to water.” 

‘‘ Idle, Grandfather ?” broke in the young man in a tone of surprise, not 
unmixed with indignation. ‘ You were an actor yourself, and must know 
what one has to go through.” 

‘There was certainly plenty of workin my time, in the old stock days. 
My average was thirteen parts in the week. That was what they called 
the ‘ School,’ and a pernicious system it was, breeding slovenliness, noise, 
and impudence! It had almost died out thirty years ago, but what suc- 
ceeded to it was as bad in the opposite direction. We had pieces running 
for years in town or on tour, and the actors would play month after 
month, perhaps even year after year, just that one part they had created. 
The West-end player became a mere marionette, and the provincial a soul- 
less imitation of him. They had no rehearsals, nothing to study. The 
day was given up to pleasure, and the mill-horse character of the nightly 
spell of ‘work’ robbed it speedily of all interest, so that the miserable 
automata took to alcohol to stimulate their enthusiasm and imagination, 
and soon could not play at all unless they were intoxicated.” 

‘‘T don’t think even the principals play in a piece more than four weeks 
now-a-days,” said Camma. ‘I know the utility parts are changed every 
week to give the minor people the advantage of extending their practice.”’ 

‘“‘And what do the principals say to that?” asked Grandfather 
Roscius with raised eyebrows. 

** Do you fancy they would object ?” 

“* ¢Qbject '? Most certainly! What, upset the cast every week with 
nervous, insufficiently- rehearsed novices ! ” 

‘‘ The inconvenienceis not sogreat as you imagine,” said Aubrey. ‘‘ Dur- 
ing the run of a piece a rehearsal is held every Monday, the object of which 
is to embellish the play with such improvements as may have been 
suggested to the director, the author, or the actors by the past six days’ 
trial, or by the comments of the critics.” 

‘*Bless my soul! It was a matter of pride in the old time with 
managers, authors, and actors alike to hold themselves above advice and 
criticism. Our West-end dictators assumed the infallibility of a god. 
Actors who took the trouble to offer suggestions were boycotted from 
future engagements. Authors printed their plays before they were 
produced, and insisted upon the immaculateness of their text as if it 
were Holy Writ. It was their boast that not a word or an action had 
been altered in deference to the severest criticism.” 
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“It is now a contention for credit among the company as to who will 
do most for the piece in the way of acceptable suggestion, and the 
authors and managers welcome such service and even give prizes for it. 
At these Monday rehearsals the new utility people are put through their 
scenes with the principals, having already watched the piece from the 
front and been rehearsed by the prompter in the words and business. 
When they play at night they are quite reliable, and almost always 
afford better support than their predecessors. They can scarcely be 
termed ‘ novices,’ for, as you know, every man or woman entrusted with 
a speaking part is a thoroughly trained and accomplished actor.”’ 

‘‘T know nothing of the kind,” objected the grandfather. ‘‘I sup- 
pose such duffers as you and Camma play utility. Have you the 
impudence to call yourselves ‘ thoroughly trained and accomplished ’ ?”’ 

‘* No indeed, sir,” replied Aubrey modestly. ‘‘ Such as I are only 
qualified to appear in the crowds that form the background of the stage- 
picture. I shall have to go up for examination and take my degree as 
‘member’ of the Academy before I am allowed to play the smallest 
utility part.” 

‘«« And I,” put in Camma, not to be outdone in humility, “ have only 
just learned the use of my face and limbs. For a year to come [ shall 
not be allowed to utter a sound before the public.” 

“Promising pupils, I must say!” cried the old man sarcastically. 
‘‘ Aubrey is a brilliant—super! and Camma proposes to take a whole 
year learning to be that. I hope you admire your children’s industry, 
Kenneth. You ought to be proud of such progress as this.”’ 

‘‘T am proud of it—heartily proud,” rejoined Kenneth Daggerwood 
with warmth, seeing Aubrey flush crimson and Camma’s blue eyes fill 
with tears. ‘‘ They have done the utmost that could be expected 
of them.” 

“Then expectation now-a-days does not run very high,” retorted 
Roscius. ‘ Snch work as Aubrey’s was performed thirty years ago by 
any illiterate, drunken, diseased loafer—any refuse of humanity flung 
from the prison into the street, and gravitating to the theatre as the 
only place where employment could be got without a character from last 

lace.” 
- ‘* Ts it possible that such was the source of the profession ?”’ 

‘‘ It was the source of the supernumeraries. How could you expect 
a better class to give their time for such a paltry remuneration? Say 
you give six hours’ rehearsal for ninepence, and impersonate nobility for 
eighteenpence !” 

‘«« We get no remuneration at all,” said Aubrey. ‘ Not until we pass 
our examination and become members do we draw a maintenance from 
the theatres. A comfortable income is secured when we become ‘ fellows ;’ 
and affluence comes to us only when we attain the rank of ‘ master.’ 
Supernumeraries are made up of students—young men and women who 
aspire to become actors. Was not this necessary in your time, 
Grandfather ? ”’ 

‘‘Some West-end managers began to think it was, and they let 
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in butterflies, who made the theatre a lounge, and the business of acting 
a mask for wantonness. As an education, the plan was a failure. Those 
who were earnestly inclined could indeed observe the methods of the 
actors; but they only caught their mannerisms. Our gentlemen and 
lady supers were awkward sticks, almost as painful in their self- 
consciousness as the roughs were in their grotesque perversion of the 
characters they represented.” 

‘* Perhaps they had not been through their course in the Dumb-Show 
Theatre,” suggested Camma. ‘Our crowds are all drawn from that 
company, that is to say, from those members of it who can so depict 
emotion and character solely by gesture, pose, and facial expression that 
they fill leading parts in the dumb-show plays.”’ 

‘‘Bless my soul!” protested old Roscius, ‘‘ this is topsy-turveydom 
with a vengeance! In 1891, dumb-show performances were looked upon 
as the highest form of dramatic art. A French company came to Londen 
and set all the connoisseurs crazy. Even actors of high rank in the 
West-end went again and again to study those silent mummers; though 
for my part I failed to see what advantage they had over our best English 
comedians.”’ 

‘‘ They must have been at a great disadvantage if they did not speak,” 
said Kenneth. ‘The ‘ Pantomime’ theatre in London and in the chief 
cities gives now a very perfect and admirable representation, but it ranks 
only as a training school. I have seen Aubrey repeatedly in elaborate 
delineations, and I cannot conceive the French players you speak of 
excelling him in any respect; nevertheless, as you hear, his utznost 
achievement is but a preliminary to standing in a crowd and joining a 
chorus of laughs, and shouts, and murmurs. 

‘All this strikes me as being very much as it should be,” admitted 
the veteran. ‘‘Tell me your course from the beginning, Camma. It 
seems as if my utopian dreams of fifty years ago were being realized.” 

‘“‘T applied at the Academy of Art to be admitted as a student of the 
drama in the department of Histrions,” Camma told him. “An inter- 
view was granted me with two doctors—a lady and a gentleman—who 
deliberated whether I should be admitted to the profession, or rejected as 
unsuitable.” 

‘¢ I’m sure you look a strong, healthy girl,” interposed her grandfather. 
« What made them think that a metlical examination was necessary ? ” 

‘*¢ Tt would never do for people to go upon the stage who were constitu- 
tionally unfit for the work they have to do.”’ 

‘Oh, wouldn’t it!” cried old Roscius. ‘‘ In the nineteenth century 
we had players with half the proper quantity of lungs and twice the right 
amount of liver, weak hearts, and deformed limbs—anything was good 
enough to represent ideal men and women !”’ 

‘*Ts it possible! What! exhibit infirmities as the mendicants do in 
the East? How revolting!” 

‘* Tt was not quite so bad as that, although inten have come some- 
what near it, and newspapers were mulcted in damages for condemning 
such scandals; but indeed it lent a ghastly interest in the olden time to 
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know that an actress was spitting blood between the acts, or to see her 
fall senseless in the middle of a scene. At least, it was believed so, for 
such matters were made to furnish puff-paragraphs from the box-office ; 
and I have seen players take their calls before the curtain in an appar- 
ently exhausted state, exaggerating rather than concealing their physical 
prostration.” 

‘¢ Oh, I should not like to be an object of pity—I would leave the pro- 
fession sooner,” cried Camma emphatically. ‘‘ But this first examination 
of mine was not a medical one. I was sent to the physician afterwards. 
The doctors I mentioned were doctors of learning—teachers of dramatic 
art. The ‘ Doctors’ are retired actors and actresses who have obtained 
a certificate of qualification to instruct novices in the elements and 
technique of acting. They talked to me a little while, asking me what 
made me wish to go upon the stage, and testing me to see if I were really 
in earnest and had a proper notion of what a very serious thing it was 
to become an actress. They took me into the great theatre and made 
me recite from the stage while they stood at the back of the circle watch- 
ing and listening. 

They agreed that I had a face which could be made to express ideas, 
when under proper control; and that my voice had some sweetness, and, 
when rightly used, would probably be rich in resource. They thought 
my temperament susceptible of emotion, and after I had read to them a 
passage from a book I had never seen before, the male examiner conde- 
scended to admit that I had a mind capable of true conceptions. Then 
he left me to a searching—and, as it seemed to me, impertinent—physi- 
cal and moral investigation by the lady doctor. She found fault with my 
teeth, my limbs, my manner of smiling, the carriage of my head, my 
gait, the stiffness of my joints—in fact, left me quite ashamed of myself 
as a product of the twentieth century. After this she told me one or 
two.specious stories, designed to make a confusion in one’s mind between 
right and wrong, and asked me what the course should be of the persons 
she spoke of in the situations she described. My answers appeared to 
please her, for she gave me quite a motherly kiss and signed my certifi- 
cate. This is what she said to me at parting : 

‘“‘ You are about to enter upon a very arduous and exacting life-work. 
Do not make the mistake of regarding it too lightly. To succeed in it 
you must be earnest, faithful, and resolute. Your courage must not fail. 
Your energy must be untiring. You must apply yourself unremittingly 
to the study of men and women, gauging their thoughts and impulses, as 
well as observing their manners. You must keep your mind sweet and 
true and your body vigorous. All your powers must be developed to their 
utmost, and sustained at their best. Bear in mind that you are taking 
upon yourself a god-like power of creating human beings, and that the 
mission of your art is to instruct humanity in the all-important knowledge 
of itself. Your aim must be to beautify and to idealize Nature, and you 
must begin with your own mind, your own soul.”’ 

_ Old Roscius shrugged his shoulders, 
“The lady must have graduated as a -preacher,” said he. ‘ That 
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lecture would have been very different had she retired from the stage as 
you suppose—something like this, I should say: ‘My dear, you are 
about to enter a profession in which there is an equal chance of starving, 
or living like a princess. Your policy must insure the latter. Dismiss 
from your mind all that nonsense about artistic achievement and 
succeeding on your merits. Talent and beauty are of little avail withont 
the opportunity for displaying them; therefore make friends—one at 
least, whose influence will foist you into a position that will secure 
popularity. Your prosperity as an actress will depend upo your becom- 
ing a favourite with the unthinking crowd who squander money in the 
theatre, not from love of the drama, but from a morbid enthusiasm for 
some novel sensation. The heroine of a divorce suit or a breach of 
promise case is a better ‘draw ’ than your ‘true artist’; and all 
London will flock to hear an idiotic song with a ‘ catchy’ refrain, while 
your virtuous, earnest student and hard worker rots in neglect. Delude 
not yourself with any fancy that a pure domestic life as wife and mother 
would be other than a stumbling-block in your professional career- 
Married women have been known to prosper—one even had the 
audacity to bid. for public favour with the specialty of being faithful to 
her husband ; but it is an up-hill course, and only real artistic ability, 
tact, and a peculiar ‘ business’ facility will give strength for it. A 
shorter way is to surround yourself with a contending crowd of wealthy 
admirers, and get the utmost service from each without allowing your 
heart to influence you in according favours. Your fleeting celebrity 
should sustain you in luxury when in the Court of Bankruptcy your 
assets are tersely quoted ‘nil.’ ”’ 

Kenneth here interposed with a protest that all this cynicism had 
become pointless now. A firm, impassable line was now drawn 
between actor and mountebank, the poseur, voluptuary, or profligate and 
the honest worker. 

To this assurance Aubrey gave ready confirmation. It had been once 
contended, he said, that the public had no right to concern themselves 
with an actress’s private life, but the discovery had since been made that 
moral obliquity impaired conceptions of beauty, and a private reputation 
at variance with the sentiments she professionally uttered gave the lie to 
those sentiments and made a mockery of their loveliness. A notoriously 
evil liver would come under the scrutiny of the associates, and she would 
be cast for a line of parts to which she had become more fitted. 

Grandfather Roscius started. 

‘* Am I to understand,” he asked, ‘‘ that parts may now be regarded as 
an index to the private character of the players ? ” 

‘‘No,” answered Aubrey, smiling. ‘‘To be familiar with evil in practice 
is to become inured to its poison. A man or woman whose sensibility is 
thus blunted would cease to play convincingly, and when that power is 
gone they have outlived their usefulness upon the stage. There is, how- 
ever, an intermediary state wherein the perceptions are abnormally acute. 
Such is the case with the thief in his first offence, and with the seduced 
maiden ; the former looks back with yearning upon the peace that was his 
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while he was honest, and shudders beneath the shadow of his crime as 
he ‘ fears each bush an officer ’ ; the latter lifts her eyes to her unspotted 
sisters in a despair she had failed to conceive while she was innocent, 
and sickens over the dregs of the pleasure-cup which has intoxicated and 
cloyed her. These vivid moments may cast a more revealing light upon 
the workings of the soul than study or imagination. Our grand aim 
being truth to nature, the connoisseurs value such manifestations with the 
ardour of a surgeon who studies a death agony.” 

‘You disclose to me, Aubrey,” said the old man, ‘‘ one of the many 
causes of dissatisfaction which tended to alienate the sympathies of the 
nineteenth-century playgoer. There was indeed something disgusting— 
almost horrible and profane—in the utterance of pure sentiments by 
those who inwardly scoffed at them, and in the impersonation of noble 
characters by men and women who were vile. I remember seeing a 
leading actor, whose wrongs to his wife were a public scandal, play a 
hero whose theme of action was conjugal love, and I felt how loathsome 
was this mockery of domestic virtue. I have listened many a time to 
the affected tones of dishonoured women as they made random struggles 
to imitate purity. How could they play convincingly when their hearts 
were calluus and their imaginations foul? But it has been a work of 
wonder if you have reformed this anomaly. Tell me now, Camma, 
what were the next steps you took to fit yourself for this, as it now 
seems, very exacting profession.”’ 

‘I underwent the medical examination—had my lungs and heart 
tested to see if I possessed the necessary strength to follow the calling of 
an actress. The physician who examined me admitted that i was sound 
of wind and limb, but all the same he gave me a serious talking to about 
my habits and diet, supplemented by written instructions which he 
declared it necessary for me to comply with in order to maintain and 
strengthen my nerves, my voice, and my brain. He told me that it was 
customary in the nineteenth century for actors who were healthy enough 
atfirst so to abuse their strength that their minds and bodies were not 
under control. Is that true, Grandfather ? ”’ 

‘“‘Too true, my child! I have seen actors of eminence who could 
scarcely remember a line of their part. Their voices failed them, and 
their features and limbs ‘ played such fantastic tricks before high Heaven 
as made the angels weep.’ Friendly indulgence, rather than criticism, 
was all that could be bestowed upon their performances. The finest 
actors were among the most nervous. The ordeal of coming before the 
public with a full sense of one’s responsibilities is quite as severe, I fancy, 
as going into battle.” : 

“At the Academy théy regard that weakness of the heart and 
nerves as wholly unfitting actors to appear in public,” said Aubrey. 
“ The soldier whom the terror of battle paralyzed, if he escaped death 
at the hands of the foe, would be shot by his friends as a demoralizing 
coward. The stage has no use for trembling idiots. It would be im- 
possible for such afflicted ones to attain any rank in the profession. 
From the very first we go into bodily training as an athlete would do. 
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The painful exhibitions you described are not now permitted. If the 
infirmity shows itself in one who has achieved a position it is treated as 
any other disease, and the victim retires until he is well again. We 
must have the power to put into execution all we know. Without that 
power we should be mere theorists, not actors.” 

‘* And have you acquired this marvellous self-control?” old Dagger- 
wood asked his grand-daughter with his face full of incredulity. 

‘‘Oh, yes!’’ she replied with confidence. ‘I practise daily calis- 
thenic exercises, and games of skill which give suppleness, alertness, 
and grace, and a thorough command of nerves and muscles. Have you 
not noticed the change in me—and in Aubrey too?” 

“Yes, yes—it has delighted me. You both seem stronger, handsomer ; 
you move as God meant men and women to move.” 

‘* We have been trying to fit ourselves for the theatres. To appear before 
the public we should be models of what men and women ought to be.” 

*“‘ Then it is no longer sufficient to put on the dress and make up the 
face. An intrinsic resemblance is called for.”’ 

“ Exactly.” 

‘* T suppose you did your roughing off in the provincial theatres ?”’ 

“Oh, no, Grandfather! Why should the provincial public be 
insulted? In the country the acting is as good in every detail as 
in town. When I was admitted as a student I was instructed privately, 
and also in class, in the significance of movement and pose. 
The lessons were given in a mirrored chamber, so that I could 
see myself at every possible disadvantage, and know by my own 
demonstration the errors I made, and how to correct them. We girl- 
students watched each other’s failures and successes in the art of speech- 
less expression, competing ardently for an early admission to the Panto- 
mime Theatre.” 

‘* Camma is about to commence that course,” said Aubrey. ‘‘I have 
been through mine, and am now to be a super in the speaking theatres. 
You must see that it is not by idleness one can qualify for the higher 
grades of the profession. A certain standard must be reached, and our 
abilities are fully tested.” 

** You are still in the doctor's hands, then ?” 

‘“‘Assuredly. He has to cure me of ignorance and maladroitness. 

Jamma and I have to study expressicn, clocution, ornament, the manners 

and circumstances of the various times and peoples. Acting embraces 
so many arts that our researches will have to be very far-reaching 
indeed to fit us for the severe examinations we shall have to pass later 
on. We go slowly but surely, now-a-days.” 

**T begin to see,” confessed the veteran actor, as they rose from the 
table, ‘‘ that by some happy combination of managers, or by some legis- 
lation in the interests of Art, of which I must hear by-and-bye, the 
actor's vocation now shares the dignity of labour and the worthiness of 
that which can only be got with difficulty. I wish I could live my time 
over again!” PERSEUS. 

(To be continued.) 
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Light at Last! 


“I should not have gone to it neither,” said Sir Roger, ‘‘had I not been told 
beforehand that it was a good Church of England comedy.” —Spectator. 


pH! peace be with you, Paula’s woes, 
And Illingworth’s disdain ; 

For we our lesson-book may close 
To laugh or weep again 

At simpler plays, and rest our eyes 
On scenes tbat nothing teach, 

Where heroines do not moralize, 
And heroes do not preach. 





We see the end of hours of gloom, 
Wherein the student pores 

In some Mayfair dissecting-room 
On stale old social sores. 

Ulcers that either feign to hide, 
In cloaks of polished wit, 

Or stand in all their festering pride 
Before a gaping pit. , 


That errant female, always styled 
The Helpless Toy of Fate— 

A glib excuse, which, like her child, 
Is not legitimate— 

No more will spin her tedious yarn 
Of innocence and shame, 

Of bliss in rustic holt or barn, 
Until the villain came. 


At last the dismal shadows lift, 
Ani slowly glitters out 
A ray that cleaves a silver rift 
In dreary clouds of doubt ; 
Our tinsel pedants prose no more, 
But turn to history’s page, 
And let a fairer England’s lore 
Delight us on the stage. 
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Again the cold-eyed Queen will smile, 
Or chide her recreant squire, 

Dan Chaucer’s pilgrims pause awhile 
About the “‘ Tabard ’’ fire ; 

Again we stand where Pistol stood, 
To hear Dame Quickly’s jokes, 

Or chase the deer with Robin Hood 
Among the clumber oaks. 


Our threshed-out problems even then 
Ran riot through the land— 
Those problems which the subtlest pen 

Still fails to understand. 
Yet then in Life’s mysterious ways 
None dared to probe or thrust, 
But left to later brains to raise 
These clouds of futile dust. 


Take heart, for Pan is not yet dumb, 
Though far afield he hides, 

And in the lonely midnight some 
May find where he abides : 

Where, by the prattling moonlit spring, 
His jocund wood-nymphs dance, 

And swing, to light their cowslip ring, 
The lanthorn of Romance. 


A. Cocurane. 
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Condensed Dramas. 


Abr fo r 
No. IV.—‘THE TEMPTER ; 
or, Faust up to Date ; and Harlequin the Devil, the Maid, and the 
Door-Key.” 


Act I. 


Scene I.—On board the good ship ‘ Washing-Tub,” in Soap- 
suds Bay. 


A storm is raging, and the saucy craft, securely fastened to the 
bottom of the sea,is rocked gently to and fro by the force of the 


mighty waves, which rice mole-hills high. Sailors rush about 
doing nothing excitedly. 


Mast:r (shouting): Make taut the main mast mizen poop, ye 
varlets ! 
Box all the compasses below the gangway, 
And lay the heaving-lead six points to the wind ! 
Avast, abaft, belay, jibe, yare and go about! 
Prince Leon (enters from below): I prithee, Master Steward, 
bring a basin, 
For I am sick to death. Yet, ere I die, 
‘Tis meet I should explain the plot. 


Sir Steward ; Say on! 
Meanwhile—I know these tempests—‘twill abate a 
bit 
When dialogue important’s going on. 
Prince : 


I am anoble of fair France, engaged to Lady Avis, 
An English maiden whom I have not seen 

Since she and I rode a-cock-horse together. 

But I have seen her portrait, and I worship her. 
(For, being the romantic hero of the play, 

Of course that’s just the kind of man I am.) 
Moreover, for some reason unexplained, 

Known only to the author of the play, 

My marriage with this lady will cement 
A lasting peace ‘tween our respective countries. 


(Gasps.) 
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Steward! (Steward obliges.) Ah! thank you. 


Storm begins to rage again, and the Devil appears 
at the tiller, which is placed conveniently at 
the masthead. 

We've sprung a leak! Help! Help! 


Devil (laughs sardonically) : You've sprung a leak! Ay, more— 


Prince : 
Devil : 


a strong spring onion, 

Which shall extract the tears of dying anguish. 

Let loose the lightning! let the limelight flash ! 

Round with the handle of the wind machine! 

Roll through the thunder-gall’ry shot stupendous ! 

This stand-still bark I'll steer upon a rock, 

And drown ye all, Pigs! Bacon! Porkers! Swine! 

I drown; I die. 

Fear not; retain thy locks ; thou shalt not die. 

Thou art the hero of the piece, and so 

Thou wilt be wanted in succeeding acts. 

Alarums, excursions, cries, groans, shouts, and 
a great hubbub generally ; the gallant bark ceases 
to oscillate, and is slowly sucked beneath the 
waves as if by an irresistible windlass. Scene 
changes. 


ScEnE II.—Courtyard of an Inn. 


Drogo (enters) : What ho! Within there! 
Host (enters) : What ho thyself! What wouldst thou? 


Drogo: 


Prince : 


Devil : 


Prince : 





I am a humorous pilgrim ; so’s my master. 
We are, in fact, the comedy relief 
Of this poetic play. 
I’ve just run on ahead t’ explain the plot. 
(Proceeds to do so, and then leaves.) 
The Devil, clothed in a banjo of the period, enters, 
accompanied by the Prince, who is dressed in a 
shirt of mail which has not been sent to the wash 
for some time. 
Clothed in chain armour, I have walked for miles ; 
Therefore I am a-weary. Oh, I die! 
Methinks thou art the most despondent Johnny 
I e’er have looked upon. Rouse, rouse, my hearty! 
Come, let’s liquor up! 
(They do so. 
I’m bettér now, 
And ready to discuss my love affairs 
With thee, unprepossessing stranger ! 
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Devil (aside) : His marriage would bring peace, where I want war, 
Therefore I must prevent it. True, I might 
Have let him drown with his companions, 
And that would very probably have hindered 
His marrying anyone. But if you drown 
Your hero prematurely, where’s your plot ? 
(To Prince) You love the Lady Avis ? 


Prince : To distraction. 
Devil: Then as a gentleman disguise yourself, 

And make love to her cousin. 
Prince : The thought’s a happy one. I will. 


(Retires to disguise himself.) 
Comic Pilgrims enter, and, with the aid of Comic 
Beggars, afford comic relief illustrative of the 
manners of the period. 
Enter Lady Isobel and Lady Avis. 
Lady Avis (a lachrymose lady with tears in her top notes) : 
My father dear has ta’en from you your goid, 
And in a convent would immure you. I myself 
Am ever flaunting in your face my own 
Superior happiness, and yet you do 
Not love us. This is hard. 
Devil (aside) : Methinks ’tis time that I began to tempt. 
Oh for a likely sinner! Happy thought ! 
I'll practise on the Lady Isobel. 
To kiss one’s cousin is a deadly sin ; 
I'll tempt her to’t. (Does so. The ladies embrace.) 
Devil (chuckles to himself) : Oh what a devil I am! 
Lady Isobel: I am a high-born, haughty maiden, therefore prone 
To chum up readily with chance pedestrians. 
(To Devil) Give thee good day, fair sir ; 
I prithee tell me who thou art. 
Devil: Merely a gentleman, fallen but banjo-clad ; 
Let that content thee. Meantime talk apart, 
While I assure the audience that I am 
The Devil, and not Mr. Beerbohm Tree. 
(The ladies retire.) 
(To audience) I am in truth the latest thing in Tempters, 
All piping hot from the Great Brain of Jones. 
Though slightly reminiscent of past poets, 
Of Goethe, Shakespeare, Marlowe, and the like, 
Yet a most showy part—the kind of roéle 
Beloved of Actor-Managers. In turn 
I rant, thrill, joke, shock, fright and fascinate. 
’Tis true it irks me that I cannot be 
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All scarlet clad as Mr. Irving was 

When personating Mephistopheles. 

But Henry Author says I’d better not, 

Or men might mark the strange coincidence ; 
And so I’m sacrificed to save great Goethe 
From charge of plagiarism. But no matter, 
I take it out in frequent change of dress 
And limes of varying hue. But come, 
Enough of explanation! Now to business— 
To tempt two human souls to mortal sin ; 
In other words, to fall in love! (Chuckles.) 
Egad, I am a most egregious devil ! 


Lady Isobel re-enters, followed by Sir Gilbert, who wooes her in 
true medieval manner. 


Lady Isobel : Varlet, thou has insulted me; I hate thee. 
Sir Gilbert: Minx, vixen, pussy-cat, hussy and Jezebel ! 
Lady Isobel : Yah! 
Sir Gilbert: Bah! (Protrudes his tongue, and exit.) 
Devil (to Lady Isobel) : Why not ensnare the Prince, thy cousin’s 
sweetheart ? 
Lady Isobel (delighted): A happy thought, methinks! But tell 
me first 
If he be nice. 
Devil : Nice as a nod from one of Royal blood ; 
Sweet as misfortune to the friends we love ; 
His glance a jujube, and his flashing eye 
As full of colour as a Naples ice ; 
His smile like Sandown on an April day ; 
His kiss like fourteen waltzes at a ball, 
With a most eligible Marquis. 
Lady Isobel: Ah! that seems the kind of man for me. 
Produce him! 


{(Prince appears) 


Devil (to him) : Of Avis the Aneemic void thy heart, 
And fall in love with buxom Isobel. 

Prince (gazes admiringly at Lady Isobel): Ah! 

Lady Isobel (gazes admiringly at the Prince) : Oh! 


They wait for an introduction, and meanwhile stare rudeiy at each 
other across a sundial. The Devil, preening himself on another 
deadly sin committed, chuckles at the back. 


Curtain. 





























daady Isobel : I will. 
gril (aside, watching them): Methinks they take but parlous 
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Act II. 
ScENE.—Tavern Department of St. Werbergh’s Abbey, near 
Canterbury. 

The tables are laid for a medieval beanfeast. Pilgrims and 
other characters enter, and, expressing in dumb show. their 
appetite for supper, approach the tables. 

The Prior (who loves his little joke, waves them back) : 

Not yet, my friends, you first must sing a psalm ; 
‘No song, no supper,” is our motto here. 
(Pilgrims troop disconsolately into chapel.) 
Prince : I will not wrong the Lady Isobel ; 
No, I’ll magnanimously spare her: 


(Lady Isobel appears.) 

And just to show how firm is my resolve, 

Forthwith I'll make most passionate love to her. 

Oh, Isobel, thou art my ownest own, 

My lode-star, gas-jet, moon, electric light, 

My sweetmeat, lollipop, and raspberry puff ; 

To me thou’rt dearer than to gutter-brats 

The strains of ‘‘ Mr. Porter ” or of ‘‘ Daisy Bell.” 

And now avoid me, for I fain would spare thee. 
Lady Isobel (emphatically) : But I would not be spared. 
Prince (joyfully) : Then to my arms, close, close ! 


(She does.) 


little tempting. 


(Lady Isobel is going.) 
Devil : What ! no supper ? 


Lady Isobel: [thank thee,no. I fain an egg would take 
Unto my tea. My maid will bring it me 
Upon 4 tray, in Early English style. 
(Exit.) 
Pilgrims enter and proceed with the Beanfeast. The eating and 
drinking give rise to much comic relief, and afford the Devil many 
chances for sarcastic comment. After afew moments of feasting 


the Devil unslings his banjo and mounts a table in the centre of 
the stage. 


Devil: Now for a Sing-Song! 


Order! order, please ! 
(Raps on table.) 

What time the chairman doth oblige the company! 

The Great Banjoist Satan will appear 

In his remarkable impersonation. 
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The Song of the Devil; or, a Devil of a Song: 
Rub-a-dub-dub, three men in a tub, 
Tara-ra-boom-de-ay ! 

Tom, Dick, and Harry, all drunk in a pub, 
Tol-de-rol-iddle-de-ray ! 
With a hey diddle-diddle 
The cat and the fiddle, 
The mouse down the middle, 
While asking a riddle, 

Over the hills and away. 

How they run 

For a ton 

Of plum bun, 

With the son 

Of a gun, 

Making fan, fun, fun, 
Irresistible fan 

Of tol-de-rol-iddle-de-ray. 

Ye bilious boozers ! 

Ye cynical snoozers ! 

Ye butchers, ye bakers ! 

Ye candlestick makers ! 

Hi! Ho! Ha! Hum! Fe! Fi! Fo! Fam! 
Houp la! Tolliety ! 

Down with all piety ! 

Yoicks! Tally ho! and away ! 

Prior (who has been listening outside, enters in a state of great 

agitation) : 
Gents all, I prithee peace; we have no music 
license, 
Besides, ’tis closing time ; outside, outside ! 
(Pilgrims melt away.) 

Lady Avis (enters musing) : 

Devil : Why muse you here, O fair Anemia? 

Thou hast but slight concern with this our plot. 

Lady Avis (sadly): Alas, too true! I know I am superfluous. 

But to content the management’s fair spouse, 
To my lot falls the usual Jonesian Dream— 
No play’s complete without it. 

Devil (rather bored) : Then stop the action of the piece, and fire 

Lady Avis: I dreamt I was at Rosherville upon it off. 

The glorious Monday in fair Whitsun week ; 

A whelk untasted lay upon my plate ; 

Across my face was fixed a pasteboard nose, 

My ’Arry’s ’at encircled my fair brow, 

And we did warble forth a coster lay. 

But, as we sang, all suddenly the whelk 
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Leapt from my plate and dived into the deep. 
Madly I plunged in after it, 

Down, down, to where the broken bottles lie, 
Down, down, to brickbats, empty lobster tins, 
That glared and jeered and mocked me as I flew. 
Yet still th’ elusive whelk I did pursue 

Until I overtook it at blithe Barking creek. 

I seized it in my hands; bui, horror on horrors ! 
It grinned, it winked its eye, and straightway turned 
Into a safety cycle built for two. 

I sprang into the saddle, rode, and rode, and rode— 
And then I woke. That’s all. 


Devil : Thank you. 
Lady Avis: Good night ! (Ezit.) 
Devil: Now for a tempt, a grand, stupendous tempt ! 


Lady Isobel enters. 
Ah! the Lady Isobel! she’ll do. 
Lady Isobel : I fain would find excuse t’ accept the Prince’s suit. 
Devil (insinuatingly) : He is a catch, and on thee fairly mashed. 
Let that content thee. 
Lady Isobel : And will he make an honest woman of me ? 


Devil : Of course ; they always do. 

Lady Isobel : Then am I satisfied. (Exit.) 

Devil (aside, disgusted): Call that tempting! Bah! 

Prince : I will spare her. 

Devil : Certainly ; but first get drunk. 

Prince : I will. (They carouse.) 

Devil (producing key) : Here is the door-key of the room of Lady 
Isobel. 


Her maid has locked her in—I know not why, 
Unless it be to help the plot along— 
And handed this to me. Take it. 


Prince: Thanks! (Pockets the key.) Good evening! 
Devil: Temptation! Bah! It’s child’s play! 
And yet they blame me—why not H. A. Jones? 
Curtain. 
Act III. 


ScenE.—A Tropical Forest near Canterbury. 


Prince (enters) :. She’s bright as Bass, in bottle or on draught ; 
And fresh as Piccadilly newly sprinkled 
By early watering-cart. 
Lady Isobel (enters) : Dost love me still ? 
Prince: The bond that binds us ne’er shall be dissolved 
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Till Crosse shall part from Blackwell, Swears 
from Wells. 

Lady Isobel : But will thou marry me ? 

Prince (hesitating): Marrythee? Hum! We'll talk of that anon. 
(Eestatically) Still, I love thee as the clerk his 
midday chop—— 

Lady Isobel : Oh, yes! I know all about that. (Aside.) I must get 
something in writing that I can produce in Court. 
(Aloud.) Come und talk it over. 


(They stroll off.) 
Devil : Now will I make mischief between them by spreading 
scandalous reports. (Proceeds to do so.) 
Lady Isobel re-enters in a state of great agitation. 
Devil : Your Prince is one of those who kiss and tell. 


Lady Isobel: I reck not; all I want is documentary evidence. 
Devil (annoyed) ; Then has ny breath been wasted. Foiled again ! 
Prince re-enters. 

Devil (to him) : She tried to trap you, ’cause you were a catch. 
Prince : I thank thee much ; ’tis just th’ excuse I want 

For breaking. off the match. 

(To Isobel) Woman, away! I spurn thee. 
Lady Isobel: Spurn me no spurning, sirrah. Right soon I'l} 


hale thee. 
Before a jury of thy countrymen 


Prince (scornfully) : What! Breach of Promise? I defy thee, 
Thou hast no evidence. 

Lady Isobel (crushed): ’Tis true. (Draws a dagger which she 
always has by her for such emergencies.) Then 
take it out of that! (Stabs him, he falls.) Oh! 
what have I done, My gem, my gillyflower! 
(Bursts into tears.) 

Devil (disgusted) : They do it all without my help. 

I cannot get a tempt in anywhere. 
Curtain. 


Act IV. 
ScENE.—A Waterspout on Canterbury Cathedral. 

Devil (discovered sitting on it): Hullo! there’s Canterbury 
Jones says they have put up a statue to Marlowe 
there, but none to him; so he wants me to make 
offensive remarks about the city. I will. 
(Does so.) 

Prince (enters on a bier, accompanied by Lady Isobel) : 

There’s nought so telling in a hero’s part 

As dying on the stage. This time I’ve got 
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A whole long act to do’t in. Good old Jones! 
Now for the dear familiar dying words ! 
(Gasps.) Idie,I die. I prithee bring me water. 
O Isobel, my sweet, I love but thee. 
Lady Isobel (weeping) : My marron glacé ! 
But put those words in writing, I entreat thee! 
Prince : Ay, ay, anon, when I am well and strong. 
Kiss me, sweet martingale ! 
Lady Avis enters. 
Lady Isobel (sternly) : What do you here ? 
Lady Avis (sadly): I know I’m never wanted ; 
I only just dropped in to give you my forgiveness. 


Prince : ) . 
Lady Isobel :; T&D cut it short and go. 
Lady Avis: I will. (ike does.) 


Prince (still dying) : I am in pain! athirst! 
Lady Isobel (soothingly): You'll soon get better when the 
doctor comes. 


Devil (aside) : Now for my chance (Comes forward.) 
(aloud) Never! Thou’rt doomed. Long as the piece 
doth run, 


Shalt thou die nightly ere the curtain fall. 
I’ve got thee in my clutches ; come with me ! 
Lady Isobel (starts back affrighted): Ah! who art thou, whose 
eyeballs fiercely glare 
With artificial brightness, on whose face 
Flash multicoloured limelights ? 
A man who takes the centre of the stage, 
And uses limes with such extravagance, 
Is either manager or dev——. 
Devil (bowing politely) : Just so, the Devil, at your service, 
At one time penny plain, now twopence coloured. 
Lady Isobel : Then will I kill myself. (Does so, neatly and tidily, 
without in any way damaging her charming 


confection). 
Prince (annoyed): Oh, I say, two dying leads! This settles it. 
I die, I die. 
Lady Isobel: And I. And I. (They die.) 
Audience: At last! Thank goodness ! 
Devil : Ha! Ha! I’ve got the stage unto myself. 


Turn on more limes, and I will shock the audience 
By much irreverent soliloquy. 
(Does so, and then disappears in a flash of lightning.) 
(Monks, chants, sunrise, and Curtain.) 
W.R. W. 
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The Playgoers’ Club. 





,'T the conclusion of its financial year, that is to say, at 
the end of last September, the Playgoers’ Club con- 
sisted of five hundred and twenty members. Of these 
something more than three hundred have been 
elected during the past twelve months. In the opinion 
of the majority of these gentlemen, the Club owes perhaps its 
very existence, and certainly its continued prosperity, to the 
labours and devotion of Mr. Carl Hentschel, its late president and 
perpetual honorary treasurer,and his aide-de-camp, Mr. Percy 
House. And toa very great extent this majority is justified in 
its belief. The work involved in the management of the Club on its 
present lines is enormous. Lecturers have to be found, subjects 
discovered for discussion, concerts organized, entertainments con- 
ducted, and every member advised of every function that is to take 
place ; and in addition to this there are all the needs of an ordinary 
social club to receive attention. The correspondence entailed is 
incredible ; and the various ramifications into which it leads not 
to be believed except by those who have actually had experience 
of them. Messrs. Hentschel and House are, of course, assisted by 
a committee which is diligent in its fortnightly consultations, and 
from time to time by sub-committees specially appointed. But 
the burden of the toil, the onus of the responsibility, remains, 
when all is said and done, on their shoulders; and labour of 
love though it be, no inconsiderable portion of their lives must be 
devoted to the service of the Club. 

In the minds and memories of the older members there is a third 
name held in great reverence. It is that of the late Mr. Mandell. 
With him originated the idea of the Club; he was its founder. 
Heneage Mandell—he chose to drop his surname, and be known 
only by his two Christian names—was the son of a clergyman 
who held, and still holds, a cure of souls at Notting Hill. He 
was a young man engaged in the conduct of a publisher’s business, 
of sympathetic nature, literary tastes, and wide education ; 
but of delicate health. The great pleasure of his life was 
theatre-going. One of that little knot of Londoners who make 
it a duty to attend every first night, some of them waiting out- 
side pit or gallery doors from early morning on great occasions, 
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though others have more cunning, and know how to secure 
front seats with a greater economy of time, he was also a very 
earnest student of the drama. 

At the early part of 1884, some very discreditable first-night 
disturbances took place, notably on the production of ‘‘ Camar- 
alzaman”’ at the Gaiety; and the Press commented with con- 
siderable severity on the ‘‘ habitual first-nighters,” the little knot 
to whom reference has already been made, and accused them of 
organised opposition. The charge was felt by those attacked to 
be cruelly unjust. But they were not an articulate race, and 
could make no defence. Indeed, as a corporate body they had 
no existence. They consisted mainly of individual playgoers, 
ignorant of each other’s names, and hardly on speaking terms ; 
though a common pursuit had made their faces familiar to each 
other. Perhaps it may be as well to say “ right here,” as the 
Americans have it, that with all the “ original” Playgoers right of 
free expression of approval or disapproval on a first night is held 
sacred. They believe not only that they are committing no 
wrong in hissing or applauding, but maintain that they are merely 
doing their duty, and an act of kindness to the author and 
manager, in letting them know at once how the general public 
feel with regard to the production, that they may have a line by 
which to judge the probable fate of their piece without having 
recourse to the more expensive test of running it tosee. I am 
not taking sides on the matter, but merely stating what is actually 
felt. The same argument, of course, would justify severity on 
the part of the literary critics. 

First representation audiences it must be remembered are not 
normal audiences. The critics sit mute and unemotional in their 
stalls, surrounded by the friends of the management and authors 
who have the debt of free tickets imposed on the candid 
expression of their feelings. Moreover, it is very rarely that pit 
and gallery are quite guiltless of those who have earned their 
entry by the promise of a frequent ‘‘ hand.”’ The “‘ first-nighters,” 
who are an absolutely impartial body, trained in judgment, catholic 
in taste, and very representative of the general public, act as a 
leaven to this curious mass; and it certainly cannot be denied 
that when they are pleased they are a great deal more demonstra- 
tive in approval than they are in disapproval when dissatisfied. 

But this is a little discursive. The point is that Mr. Heneage 
Mandell made himself the spokesman of the first-nighters against 
the charge of organised opposition. In March, 1884, in the 
columns of this very magazine, a letter from his pen appeared, 
of which the gist was that the first night disturbances arose, not 
from organization, but from the want of it. As a remedy, Mr. 
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Mandeli proposed the formation of a Playgoers’ or First-Nighters’ 
Club. The letter received an amazing amount of attention. The 
idea was ridiculed as presumptuous and grotesque ; it was praised 
as worthy and desirable, as making for the best interests and 
more serious consideration of the drama. Here we have the 
germ of the Playgoers’ Club. It was a quick germ. That very 
month the Club was formed, and Mr. Mandell became its hono- 
rary secretary; and so continued until the time of his sudden 
death, June 5th, 1890, when Mr. J. T. Grein succeeded him. 
This is the Mr. Heneage Mandell whose portrait occupies the place 
of honour in the Club room, and name in the hearts of the Club 
founders. Amongst those who acted with him almost from the 
first were Mr. H. A. Jones, Mr. Addison Bright, Mr. Jerome K. 
Jerome, Mr. Hentschel, and Miss Hogg. 

Rooms were found for the nascent club at 226, Strand, over a 
restaurant. ‘The subscription was as nominal as the accommo- 
dation. The members met every Tuesday evening and discussed 
the merits of the latest theatrical. production. In debate 
they followed on the lines of Parliamentary procedure. A 
resolution praising or condemning a new production was moved, 
seconded, opposed or amended, and fully discussed, a division 
always terminating the proceedings. As time passed objections 
arose to this singularly direct method of procedure, and it dropped 
into disuse. What was possible to a handful of men in a weekly 
hired room became impossible to some hundreds of members in 
well-appointed permanent premises. Last session an attempt 
was made to revive the old custom; and about forty members 
foregathered to discuss the production of “‘ King Lear” at the 
Lyceum. The debate resulted in the passing of a resolution con- 
gratulatory to Mr. Irving; but the experiment did not recommend 
itself for repetition, although the 1893-94 committee have deter- 
mined to give the old custom another chance. The usual course 
now adopted is for someone of recognized credentials to read a 
seriously compiled 40-minute paper on a subject germane to the 
stage, which is subsequently freely discussed, the proceedings 
closing with a reply from the lecturer on the objections raised. 

Glancing back over certain printed records of the Club, we find 
such motions as the following carried, ‘“‘ That ‘ Nitouche’ was 
a weak and ineffective piece in its English form, and only saved 
from total failure by the energy and hard work of the principal 
artists.’’ The welcome accorded to Mr. Irving on his return from 
America was characterised as ‘‘overdone.” ‘Casting the 
Boomerang” was unanimously condemned; and though the 
Daly combination was as a whole voted the most artistic that 
had visited our shores from the other side, a decided objection 
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was lodged against Miss Ada Rehan, who, “‘ whether unsuited to 
her present part, or from a somewhat affected conception, is a 
great disappointment.” 

“Called Back’? was pronounced a fairly good play, though 
the intensity of the novel was entirely lost; while the dramatiza- 
tion should have been accomplished in five scenes instead of 
seven. The Siberian scene was unconditionally condemned, 
Miss Lingard and Mr. Tree enthusiastically praised, and Mr. 
Kyrle Bellew declared to be ‘‘ weak, stagey and affected.” Later 
on in its existence the Club ventured to address a remonstrance 
to Mr. Irving against his experiment of numbering and reserving 
pit seats, paying at the same time every compliment to his 
generous intentions. The innovation at the Lyceum was 
speedily abandoned, whether post hoc or propter hoc I would not 
dare to say. Probably a little of both. Diffidence, you see, has 
never been a leading attribute at the Playgoers’ Club. 

Great success attended the little society at the outset, and 
before the autumn was reached it grew ambitious. A spacious 
old-fashioned room was taken for it in Newman Street, Oxford 
Street, and furnished at the expense of its members. Subscrip- 
tions of a guinea for town members, half a guinea for country 
members, and five shillings for lady associates, were charged. 
Rules were officially drawn up, approved, and printed. Mr. 
Addison Bright was elected first president, while Miss Mary 
Dickens was a leader amongst the ladies of the Club. As motto 
the newly constituted body chose the line, ‘‘A convocation of 
politic worms.” The Club room was opened every night and 
furnished with games and papers. Frequent musical evenings were 
given, the late Fred Leslie and John Maclean, and Misses Rose 
Norreys and Kate Rorke, being particularly generous of their 
services. The system of lectures to be delivered by men of light 
and leading in stage-land now came into vogue; and the Play- 
goers’ Club, numbering in its new home about a century of 
members, a score of whom were ladies, did not languish for want 
of official encouragement. 

The first address delivered in Newman Street was by Mr. 
H. A. Jones on ‘‘ The Modern Drama.” It is a little curious, 
in looking over the Club minute-books, to find the committee 
decreeing that no discussion shall be allowed to follow Mr. Jones’s 
paper. A request fora similar ruling is often addressed to it at the 
present time. Big-wigs accustomed to speak ex cathedrd greatly 
dread the free and irreverent debate of their finely-phrased opinions. 
But since those days the P.G.C. has grown in self-assurance—a 
quality, as I have said, in which it was never deficient. No man 
who objects to free debate may address it to-day. Were the 
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spirit of Shakespeare, Moliere, or Goéthe reincarnated for the 
express purpose of lecturing on the essentials of the drama at 
410, Strand, the Playgoers wouid follow up his dissertation by a 
series of speechlets disputing his premises with a confidence that 
has no parallel, and in terms sufficiently acrimonious. They are 
men who strongly say their say, or think they do so; and Miss 
Annie Oppenheim, a frequent visitor and occasional speaker, 
confesses that she has never yet discovered a bump of reverence 
on a talking Playgoer’s head. 

Mr. H. A. Jones is a man of many phases. He was, at the 
time of which I write, luminous with the glory of ‘‘ The Silver 
King” and other such pieces, somewhere between the melo- 
dramatic and psychological quarter, and far from his present 
poetic full. His address was an able one. The drift of it was 
that though theatre-going had become a great and engrossing 
national pastime, the British drama fell asleep with Sheridan ; 
and now for eight years the leading West-end houses had only 
produced two new and native comedies, and those of indifferent 
merit. It was the age of slumber, adaptation, and revival. But 
the hour of the awakening.-had come ; success would not for the 
future depend solely on ‘‘ blind chance and zealous bill-posting.”’ 
And events have been on the side of Mr. Jones’s prophecy. The 
lecture appeared in a magazine after delivery; and it certainly 
signalized a new point of departure. 

Amongst others who lectured at this time were Mr. John Cole- 
man, who spoke on Charles Dillon as ‘“‘ A Forgotten Genius ;” 
and Mr. Clement Scott, who read his now famous paper, ‘‘ The 
Age and the Stage,” in which he charged the stalls with that 
‘* deadly curse which is the poison of all art—irreverence.”’ An 
American lady, Miss Annie Wakeman, the brilliant corre- 
spondent of the Boston Herald, moved a vote of thanks. Mr. 
Comyns Carr delivered an address which was greatly a eulogium 
on the Bancrofts, and mourned that English audiences were so 
intolerant of ‘ talk,’ which often meant literature. Mr. A. W. 
Pinero came forward with ‘‘The Actor of the Future; or, Art 
without Science,’’ and declared his entire sympathy with the 
free expression of approval and disapproval by the pit. Mr. 
Sydney Grundy appeared as one of the lecturer’s leading 
opponents. Lastly, Mr. William Archer, apropos of the Lyceum 
productions, gave the Club his brilliant analysis of ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,” one of the most searching pieces of purely literary 
criticism that distinguished critic has ever produced. It was 
about this time also Mr. Jerome K. Jerome appeared on the 
horizon, and by his witty attack on the old-fashioned farce called 
public attention to the now famous “Idler.’”” He was fighting, 
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of course, for his own hand when he protested that farces of the 
“Turn Him Out” order, having amused a generation and 
rewarded those who wrote them, should now give place to 
cleaner and better work. 

The success of Newman Street was that of novelty. Geo- 
graphically, it was a mistake—too far from the centre of stage- 
land, the Strand. Moreover, a single room in which no refresh- 
ments of any sort were obtainable proved unattractive. There 
was a falling off of members; and finally the whole affair had to 
be placed in liquidation. But the P.G.C. did not die. It 
adjourned to the Kemble’s Head, where nourishment for body as 
well as miud was obtainable. But in so doing, entering upon 
licensed premises, it shed its lady associates. Frantic efforts 
have since been made to reinstate the ladies; and a pitched 
battle was fought on their behalf last session at a specially- 
called meeting. It looked for a time as if a mighty schism was 
about to take place ; and the united Playgoers to be shattered by 
angry factiuns. But the division against the ladies was over- 
whelming, and since then the matter has been dropped. Ladies, 
though possessing no rights in the Club, may be and are, intro- 
duced at all lectures, and are invited to take part, and do take 
part, in the debates. Indeed, the two most delightful papers of 
1892-93 were read by Mrs. Eleanor Aveling and Miss Fanny 
Brough. From the Kemble’s Head the Club moved on to the 
Albion; from the Albion to the Mona in Henrietta Street. 
Whilst the Club was at the Albion alittle paper called The Play- 
goer was published; but it was merely the organ of two of the 
officers of the Club, and no more connected with that body 
officially than was the later organ of Messrs. Grein and Alison, 
Dramatic Opinions. Its creed was candour and its life limited ; 
but none of its staff visited Holloway. 

The permanent Club room at the Mona was small ; but meetings 
were held in a larger room, the headquarters of some piscatorial 
society, the walls of which were lined with glass cases, whereout, 
as though in blank amazement at the audacities that fell from 
the lips of members, glared goggle-eyed prize monsters of the 
stream and pond. It was whilst at the Mona that what is known 
in the Clubas the “Ibsen Boom” took place. The great 
Norwegian had for some time enjoyed the cult of the more 
learned students of the drama; but to the general playgoer he 
was very little more than a name, though public interest was 
beginning to be very curiously agitated concerning him. Dr. 
Aveling made him the subject of a paper. The news that we 
were at last to hear, and without trouble, something about this 
strange power spread like wildfire. The press seized on it; 
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and nearly every important paper sent a representative to 
the lecture. The room was crowded to suffocation, and an 
extremely novel and instructive debate took place. It had to 
be adjourned by reason of the multiplicity of speakers ; 
and the concluding discussion roused even more interest and 
excitement. Meanwhile the newspapers teemed with comments 
on the Playgoers’ Club, which after its first volcanic youth had 
dropped a good deal out of public notice. The immediate result 
was a storm of applications for memberships. A very famous 
Mona Hotel debate was that in which Mr. Oscar Wilde took the 
chair for the lecturer, his fastidious young friends the Poet John 
Gray, and declared that players were puppets. 

Mr. Beerbohm Tree was a little later asked by the committee to 
give them an address. He chose a Sunday night, and applications 
for tickets raining in on the authorities, it was determined to take 
St. James’s Hall for the occasion. A brilliant lecture, a crowded 
house, and an animated debate were the results; and this, it may 
perhaps be pointed out in passing, was the Club’s first big full- 
dress function. The lecture dealt with Maeterlinck inter alios, and 
the press attention paid to it augmented the run on the Club, and 
it became evident that its quarters were going to become much 
too small for it. The !committee were, however, spared the 
trouble of making up their minds to a move by the action of 
events. The Mona Hotel closed its doors, and the hammer of 
the auctioneer, instead of that of the President, controlled the 
proceedings at a public meeting. For the nonce, the Playgoers 
had a name but no local habitation. At this crisis Mr. Cecil 
Raleigh came forward, and at a general urgency meeting held 
at the Caledonia Hotel early in 1892, laid before the Club the 
result of certain negotiations he had been conducting with 
Messrs. Gatti, of the Adelphi Galleries. The issue was that the 
Club entered at once into the tenancy of the second floor of 
410, Strand, where it somewhat changed its complexion and con- 
stitution, being possessed, for the first time in its existence, of 
spacious and wholly desirable premises, and able to offer its 
members all the advantages of an ordinary West-end social club ; 
a room in which to meet, talk, write, read, dine, sup, and play 
cards, the only limitation being that, situated as these admirable 
and central rooms are, over licensed premises, the hours of Bruce 
determine their nightly closure. The subscription, which had 
varied with the fortunes of the Club, was raised again to a guinea, 
and a slight and varying, according to the time of year, 
entrance fee imposed. And that is how matters stand at 
present. 

A few words remain to be added about the government of the 
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Club. Private reasons induced Mr. Addison Bright to resign the 
Presidency ; and Mr. Jerome K. Jerome was elected and reigned 
in his stead. He in his turn, aftera sovereignty of some seasons, 
was succeeded by Mr. Grein, whom the Independent Theatre had 
made a man of fame. ‘I'he new office of Vice-President was 
instituted, and Mr. Cecil Raleigh chosen for it. Mr. Percy House, 
to whom the Club owes so very much more than to its ornamental 
officers, became Hon. Secretary and socontinues. In October, 
1892,-a resolution, the result of one of those curious cabals 
common to all self-governing bodies, was passed disqualifying 
President and Vice-President for re-election at the end of their 
twelve months of office; and Mr. Carl Hentschel and Mr. Guy 
Repton became President and Vice-President respectively. A 
weak point about the Playgoers’ is its library. This should be 
the best place of dramatic reference in London ; but we regret to 
say hardly the shadow of a nucleus has been cast on its walls. 
It is adefect we hope to see mended by the generosity of members 
and prudent grants in aid from the Committee. 

The great field day of the Club is its annual dinner. At the 
beginning it was held at the Bodega in Oxford Street, then at 
the Holborn Restaurant; but for the last two years at the 
Criterion. Last January, when Mr. Irving was the special guest, 
420 sat down to welcome him, and a record of success was 
established which it will be difficult to break. The Club programme 
last year covered ten lectures and debates, papers being read by 
Mr. H. A. Jones, Mr. Zangwill, Mrs. Aveling, Miss Fanny 
Brough, Mr. Raymond Blathwayt, Mr. Charles Coborn, and 
others ; one discussion on a play—‘‘ King Lear,”’ numerous ladies’ 
concerts—one being all of classical music—and smoking concerts, 
Mr. Arthur Roberts and Mr. John Shine being the most especial 
favourites at the latter ; two informal suppers, two large launch 
parties to Henley, a ball at the Portman Rooms, and the annual 
dinner. ‘There is a tacit understanding that all candidates for the 
Club should be lovers of the drama; but their only qualification 
is that they shall possess a guinea, know two members of the 
Club, and satisfy the committee as to being fit and proper persons. 
The Club consists, as regards its greater bulk, of men who pay 
for their seats at the playhouse in stalls, circles, pit and gallery, 
a certain percentage being inveterate first-nighters ; but also of 
dramatists, most of the leading playwrights of the day being 
members ; of actors, who are generously represented ; and of critics. 
Its headquarters, which are ccmfortable and pleasant, are 
situated in the dead centre of the metropolis of the English- 
speaking stage-land, the Strand. The catering and service are 
guaranteed by the proprietors of the restaurant beneath. It 
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offers a valuable pied a terre in the West to provincials and City 
men concerned and unconcerned with stage affairs. It is 
probably the most democratic little body in London—no class is 
unrepresented in its singularly homogeneous composition. 


R. JoPpE SLADE. 





Plays of the Month. 


“A LIFE OF PLEASURE,” 
A Spectacular Drama of Modern Life, in five acts, by Sm: Avcustus Harris and Henry Pettitt. 
First produced at Drury Lane Theatre, on Thursday evening, September 21st, 1893. 





Norah Hanlan  .. Mrs. Bernarp BEERE. Michael Hanlan .. Mr. StepHen Carrrey. 
Lady Mary Clifford Miss Lity Hansury. Sergeant Perkins .. Mr. Cuarance Hour. 
Phyllis De Belleville Miss Lavra LInDEN. Sir John Berkley .. Mr. Ropert Sovutar. 
Lady Neliborough.. Miss Le THIERE. Captain Danby .. Mr. Harry NicHOoLts. 
Desmond O’Brien.. Mr. Henry NEvILLE. Doctor Delamere .. Mr. STANDLEY WaDE. 
Captain Chandos .. Mr. ArtHur Dacre. Dennis O’Rourke .. Mr. StanisLavus CaLHAEM. 


Lord Avondale .. Mr. Frank H. Fenton. 
Isidore Scasi .. .. Mr. Wittiam Exton. 


Sir Augustus aspires to make his National Theatre the National Valhalla. 
None but national heroes admitted, and no admittance except on business. 
The heroes of the Armada and the Restoration have fought their battles 
o’er again within its hallowed walls, and now it is the turn of our 
Tommy Atkinses in Burmah. Drury Lane supersedes the Victoria 
Gallery at the Crystal Palace ; and in lieu of mere painted gallantry there is 
the real thing, the coveted Cross. earned before our very eyes. This in 
fact is what may be seen, clouds of gunpowder smoke and haze of drama 
notwithstanding. 

Out in Burmese wilds a handful of English, weary with harassing 
skirmishes, learn that the enemy is in force to cut them off from the 
main body. Exhausted, famished, desperate, the gallant fellows in 
grim silence stand to arms. Quietly but with lightning speed the camp 
is struck. The word ‘“ March!” is given, and with faint hope of ultimate 
success the troops make for the jungle. Just one ray of hope there is— 
if news can be carried to their comrades of the sore straits they are in. 
But the task is one of deadly peril; the messenger must run the gauntlet 
of death a dozen times before he can hope to win the distant force. 
Terrible as the danger is, however, the hour brings‘the man. A young 
officer, downy and soft enough in piping times of peace, but hard as nails 
in war, claims, badly wounded as he is, the post of honour. Roughly 


Larry Doolan.. .. Mr. Maurice Drew. 
Private Smithers .. Mr. JosepH Cave. 
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bandaged up, he is set upon his horse, and with a cheer away he rides, 
for dear life—his brother officers’, his men’s, his own. The Dacoits are 
in his path, but with a rush, a leap, and a scramble, he clears a yawning 
chasm and is off. Then comes the tug of war. The Burmese press on ; 
with unbroken front the Englishmen retire. in the pitchy gloom, a 
rushing river and noisy cataract are reached. Nothing is heard but the 
Captain’s cheery voice, the roar of the water, rifles cracking, and ever 
and anon a cry as a bullet hits its mark. Stubbornly the redcoats hold 
their own while a bridge is thrown across, and the horses and guns, with 
a clatter and crash, sweep into position on the farther bank. The battle 
is over then. - Tongues of flame dart from the Gatlings and the 
Nordenfelts. A storm of bullets is poured across the stream. Sheets of 
devastating fire light up the black ravine with fitful glare. The huddled 
masses of Dacoits, mown down by an awful hail of lead, break and flee, 
and the hard-fought fight is won. 

The curious will want to know what all this battle, and murder, and 
sudden death has to do with ‘‘ A Life of Pleasure ” and the frail colleen 
whose gilded infamy gives the play its name; but Drury Lane is not for 
the curious, but the simple, who will treat it as the fly in amber—just 
wonder ‘how the devil it got there,” and pass on to other things. Asa 
fact, the reason for the Burmese episode is that Sir Augustus and his 
partner are, like James Hinton, believers in the ‘‘ Philosophy of Change.” 
After the pity and the pain of an eviction in the wilds of county Clare, 
and the joy of Mr. Henry Neville’s providential arrival from the States 
to down with the dust and send the emergency men skipping; after a 
lounge upon’ the velvet lawn at Skindle’s with the vociferous Irish 
blacksmith’s giddy girl, and a laze in her Cleopatrician barge under 
Cliefden Woods; after the Empire Theatre promenade, with its curled 
darlings and Daughters of Joy,and a very rousing—and sousing—encounter 
between this betrayed and deserted lady (in alliance with a bottle or 
champagne) and the villainous head of her gallant ‘protector,’ what 
better relief could be devised than a plunge into a gloomy defile and a 
hand-to-hand struggle with Dacoits. Obviously none.- Therefore, Sir 
Augustus giving us always of his best, we get it, and that is all that 
need be said. Mighty pretty is the ingenuity Mr. Pettitt displays in 
dovetailing the pieces of his puzzle, and it is fairly easy to follow how 
and why the blameless hero is saddled with a seduction he never even 
contemplated ; Norah, the colleen, is dazzled by a specious scoundrel, 
and scorns the honest son of the soil; and, in the absence of a shred of 
evidence, innocent men are held guilty, and vice versd, till the moment 
before the curtain falls. This how and why, nevertheless, depends to a 
large extent upon the actors. They revel in their work, and, what is 
more, excel in it. Mrs. Bernard Beere, happily rid of Toscas, Lenas, 
Fedoras, and the rest of the morbid tribe, sweeps everything before her as 
the passionate, impulsive Irish girl. Her Empire scene—a fiery Vamille 
at bay—leaves the triumphs of melodrama far behind, and wakes 
her audience to enthusiasm. Mr. Neville is her loyal lover-—how fervent 
and how manly may be known by giving a thought to the sturdy fellows 
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he has often pictured, the Clancartys, Browdies, St. Cyrs, Bob Brierleys, 
and who shall say how many more. Mr. Arthur Dacre is a smooth 
villain, with a tongue as silky as his hat; and he has the pluck, thanks 
be, to suicide without an apologia pro sua morte for the columns of 
the Chronicle. Miss Linden and Mr. Nicholls are the laughter-makers, 
excellently fitted as a music-hall singer and a dandy soldier; but Mr. 
Nicholls at one moment gets clear of his low comedy, and, as the hero of 
the struggle in the ravine, plays with a sobriety and a genuine feeling which 
suggest that too many years have been wasted in putting an antic dispo- 
sition on. Nor must Mr. Elton’s return pass unrecorded, though the Con- 
ventional comic Jew is utterly beneath so clever and versatile a player. 
But many good, sound actors are wasted on ‘A Life of Pleasure,” as a 
glance at the cast will reveal, and the play as a popular appeal consists 
practically of that bracing bulldog grapple in the hills of Burmah—a 
bit of real battle, such as Englishmen always take delight in. 


“THE TEMPTER.” 
A New Play, in four acts, by Henry ARTHUR JONES. 
First produced at the Haymarket Theatre, on Wednesday evening, September 20th, 1893. 
The Tempter .. .. Mr. TREE, Steersman .. .. .. Mr. Repmonp. 


Prince Leon of Au-) lst Sailor .. .. .. Mr. Marx Parton. 
vergne P id Mr. Frep Terry. 2nd Sailor .. .. .. Mr. Rosrnson. 

Earl of Rougemont . Mr. Hotman Ciark. Franklin.. .. .. .. Mr. Monracve. 

= = rd ora e¢ - — MELLIsH. oF -- atte “we Mr. Cowis. 
ir Gaultier de Florac r. A EVELLE. e y so e. ° ) 

Father Urban .. .. Mr. F. EvERILu. Carmayne.. . j Miss Junta Netson. 

Drogo Pound .. .. Mr.G. W. ANson. The Lady Avis of} \ Mrs. eat 

Host Mr. CHARLES ALLAN, Rougemont... 

Master of the ‘Vessel. = BALpIE. Sarah Pound eo 0 on E. H, Brooke. 

atswain .. .. Mr. Wyatt. Lettice .. .. .. .. Miss IRENE VANSRUGH. 





Shorn of its wihadaaii its pretentious adornment, Mr. Jones’s tale 
is at once tragical and human. Betrothed in childhood, an affianced 
pair have never since then met. Journeying to ratify their vow, they do 
meet; but the knight remains unknown to his lady. In her train is a 
cousin, @ lovelier woman still. The man’s heart goes out to her, and hers 
to him. Conscious of their disloyalty, they fight against the love, the 
hunger of desire, that ragesin them. Butin vain. Passion spurs them 
on, and they obey its dictates. Their frailty is bruited abroad, and the 
woman harbours the belief thather lover has boasted of his conquest. He 
on his side too readily listens to calumnious report, and sets her down 
a wanton. A quarrel ensues, wild words are bandied to and fro, and 
the woman, mad with fury, stabs him to the heart. Could anything be 
simpler, truer, more dramatic ? Could the course of lawless passion be 
traced with a firmer hand? Unfortunately, however, Mr. Jones had a 
devil in his eye; and here, there, and everywhere he must tack on this 
corporeal Devil to his human folk. They can do nothing, say nothing, 
go nowhere, without this gibing vagabond thrusting his nose into their 
business, and trailing at their heels. He hampers and hinders them all 
amazingly—seeing where his interest lies, and how prone they are to 
damn themselves—and the marvel is that he is not by one and all con- 
signed to hell, instead of vice versa. Room for a Devil there was if Devil 
there must be—a stealthy whispering embodiment of the Devilish thoughts 
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of the guilty pair. Through him their lust and treachery might have found 
voice—the Devil in them, that is to say, become articulate and palpable. 
Such a Devil would at worst have retarded the action of the play but 
little, and we should have enjoyed a piquant novelty in having the 
floating, hulf-formed dreams and longings of man and maid frankly 
delivered ore rotundo. But Mr. Jones’s Devil is merely a loquacious 
busybody. When we want to see Isobel and Leon conniving at a 
squeeze anda kiss behind the door, he must come wearying us with 
horrific accounts of his tortures of damned souls, which we know he 
has read in Kipling. When we are waiting for the virgin Avis. to feel 
mysteriously drawn to the unknown knight, or to resent her cousin’s 
vileness when the truth is known, he monopolise3 attention to ‘loose 
off” against Canterbury, woman, or the moon, like a costermonger 
who can talk blank verse. If anyone indeed could achieve that feat 
known as ‘‘ talking the hind leg off a donkey,” this would be the man. 
And the worst of it is that with all the incessant toil, working him- 
self (and us) to death over a lot of people who appear to be doing quite well 
—from a Devilish point of view—without him, he is not one penny 
the gainer in theend. For a godly friar has the last word, and out of 
his holy wisdom he avers that “ all evil and all wrong that men Endure 
and do , . . are but as pebbles thrown into a pond; and the smooth 
water doth not sooner close over a pebble with the returning calm, than 
Heaven’s forgiveness drowns and hides man’s sin!’’ So that all the 
Devil’s labour and talk is vain; his threats are bounce; his power a 
myth; and his only victims we who have had to hear him out! Exorcise 
this demon, however, and the play is pure drama, fine in conception, 
noteworthy in execution. It glows with the fervour of romance. The 
passions which drive the characters on to tragic issues are lusty, the passions 
of women and of men. With a wonderfully delicate touch, Mr. Jones 
has written the scene of the lovers’ first meeting after the Rubicon is 
passed. Ifit be not pure poetry, it is at any rate pure humanity, a 
scarce inferior thing. Picturesqueness reigns supreme in every act. 
Prince Leon’s bark labouring in a furious sea, the Devil at the helm, 
and all the powers of Darkness ranged against her ; the creeper-covered 
Fleur-de-Lys Inn; the pillared and groined guest-room at St. Wer- 
burgh’s Abbey; the woodland bower, and ivy-clad cathedral walls, are 
each and all as beautiful as art can make them, and not a scene but is 
warmed with some dramatic fire. The Tempter apart, Mr. Jones has 
ndeed achieved a very moving trag edy, and wrought it with a restraint, 
a depth of passion, and a command of poetic thought surprising in the 
author of ‘The Dancing Girl.”” He has, moreover, with this work 
breathed new life into the dead bones of romance, and that should be 
accounted to him for righteousness. First in the list of actors stands, 
of course, Mr. Tree. The Tempter is a showy part, but makes no demand 
upon Mr. Tree’s higher qualities. The sardonic side he finds as easy as 
A BC, and the Kiplingesque lurid and terrific he lends startling colour 
to. In denying him the attribute of humanity, Mr. Jones handicaps 
him sadly, for Mr. Tree, to my thinking, is first among the humanest 
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actors we possess. Miss Neilson and Mr. Terry are delightfully fervent and 
romantic. Both miss the tragedy a little. There is less feeling in 
their work than vehemence and vigour, and Miss Neilson in particular 
tears several passions to tatters, to very rags; but nothing could have 
been better than the shy, shamefaced meeting already spoken of, acted 
as it was to perfection by both. Mrs, Tree, as “Saint” Avis, is exactly 
fitted with one of those willowy, pallid, interesting heroines—just a wee 
bit too pure and good for human nature’s daily food—whom she plays 
so well. The verse falls from her lips like gentle music. Every pose 
is a picture; each movement grace itself. And one fine speech, the 
inevitable dream speech, is delivered with stirring intensity. Of the rest, 
Miss Vanbrugh stands easily first, with a singularly clever piece of work 
in a tiny but terribly difficult part. As a whole, the play is as well acted 
as it is staged, and thatis saying mach; even ridiculously subordinate 
parts falling to players like Mr. G. W. Anson and Mr. Everill. 


‘SOWING THE WIND.” 


A New and Original Play. in four acts, by SypNey Grunpy. 
First produced at the Comedy Theatre, on Saturday evening, September 30th, 1893. 


Mr. Brabazon.. .. Mr. Branpon THomas. Glossop .. .. .. Mr. CHANDLER 

Mr. Watkin .. .. Mr. Cyrm Mavpe. Webb... .. .. .. Mr. J. Byron. 

Ned Annesley... .. Mr. Sipney Brovex. Rosamund... .. .. Miss Win1rrep Emery. 
Lord Petworth .. Mr. Ian RoBERTSON: Hon. Mrs. Fretwell Miss Rost Lecierce. 
Sir Richard Cursitor Mr. Epmunp Maurice. Maud Fretwell .. Miss ANNIE Hu@HEs. 

Mr. Deakin .. .. r. WILL DENNIS, Bridget .. .. .. Mrs. CAMPBELL BRADLEY. 


In a Marcus Stone room in a cottage at Fulham—Fulham, a.p. 1833 
—sit two quaint figures, also of the (Marcus) Stone age. Like Dog- 
berry, they have everything handsome about them. Rosebud chintzes, 
grandfather chairs, spinet, and Sheraton half-moon buffet, all are 
pretty enough to engage their eyes, and employ their tongues; but none 
of these pretty things concern them. ‘The pale young beauty and the 
silver-haired old widower have left the shallows for the deeps, and both 
are in troubled waters. 

Almost as dear to his childless heart as a child of his own would be is 
the adopted son of this wealthy and well-born Mr. Brabazon of Barchester ; 
and dearer to Rosamund Athelstane than herself is the same young blood, 
Ned Annesley. And because,the kindly old man has vainly tried to tear his 
infatuated boy from her embrace, and because she has of her own free 
will released her lover, banished him, cut herself adrift from him for ever, 
they two sit face to face and in the shadow of their grief see nothing of 
the sunny beauty of Rosamund’s bower. What she has done, she has 
done for love. She admits the force of the world’s objection. A ‘ singing 
woman”’ of dubious birth, she grants her unfitness to be this young 
squire’s bride. But where does the unfitness lie? That is the question 
to which she must in justice have an answer. 

She is the child of a notorious woman! Oh, yes. But what fault is 
that of hers? Her father is unknown to her; her childhood and her 
girlhood she passed with her wretched mother. Is that her crime? She 
has lived through scenes to recall which scorches her brain and stops her 
heart; she earns her own bread asasinger ; she loves Ned; she is loved 
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by him ; but is any one of thesecalamities her fault? No. The shame 
she and her dead mother have to bear; but the sin is her unknown 
father’s. His was the sin of her mother's fall; his desertion the primal 
cause of her mother’s infamous life; he is her foe, her sorrow, ber curse ; 
and upon him, when right and wrong are disentangled, will lie all the 
burden. What proof has she of her mother’s innocence, for that would 
mend matters vastly? A letter but now delivered by the dead woman’s 
scoundrelly protector. But the woman’s own word will not suffice. It 
may bea lie. In the war of sex against sex, what will not a woman say 
to win. The old fellow will take the side of the man. ‘ Baby Brabant” 
was an infamous wretch, and was doubtless deserted because she had 
deceived. ‘‘ Speak no slanders of my mother,’’ cries the girl, ‘‘ and call 
her by her proper: name—call her Helen Gray.” And the old man 
staggers, stricken dumb. For in his youth he loved wisely, loved 
too well; but too readily he listened to the voice of calumny, 
and parted from the woman he loved; and all his life long he has 
mourned his lost faith and happiness, and the name of the woman 
he loved was Helen Gray. So the girl whom a moment since 
it would have been a social crime for his adopted son to marry, 
the girl he has helped to persecute, is his own flesh and blood, the child 
he has all his life hankered to love, and prayed for (as he thought) in 
vain, 

This scene, most tenderly, movingly written, really ends the play; but 
mechanical complications necessitate a concluding act of anti-climax, 
to which, however, the touching humiliation of the father before his 
deeply-wronged child would reconcile the greatest stickler for proportion. 
But by the scene described the play is judged, and its passion and power 
ensure the success of the whole. Never has Mr. Grundy written more 
telling dialogue, never more surely has he, in following Mr. Stevenson 
and Mr. Henley (even into their special period of ‘‘ Beau Austin”) 
with a Duel of Sex, probed the hearts of a pure woman and a 
chivalrous, warm-hearted man. Never, too, has a play of his enjoyed 
better acting. As Mr. Brabazon, Mr. Brandon Thomas, long-looked- 
for, come-at-last, as a leading man, presents the stage with the 
most lovable and affecting old fellow conceivable. A little uncertain, 
perhaps, about the volume of emoticn wanted, he knew no uncertainty 
about its depth and truth, and this one scene established him as the only 
pere noble of the English stage. Miss Emery, long since the ideal 
-Clarissa, is also of necessity the ideal representative of wronged maiden- 
hood in general, and a tendency to play in too subdued a tone, notwith- 
‘standing her passionate defence of trusting womanhood, enormously 
strengthens her claim, as an emotional actress, to a position in the very 
front rank. And as with the chief parts, so with the minor ones; all 
were admirably filled. Mr. Maude, more happily suited than of late, 
added one more quaint figure, this time a testy old cynic, to his catalogue 
of eccentric worthies. Mr. Ian Robertson and Mr. Maurice, as a 
withered debauchee and a rakish young booby, were most effective ; 
Miss Leclercq and Miss Hughes managed in a bare five minutes to stamp 
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an impression upon their too brief scenes of old-world formality 
and measured grace; and Mr. Brough, taking his place at last 
as a jeune premier, and pressing into service all his boyish sincerity 
and frankness, made of Ned Annesley so comely and honest a fellow as it 
would puzzle any other young English actor of the day to represent. 
Mr. Comyns Carr’s first managerial venture thus won an emphatic and 
instant success. 


“THE FORESTERS.” 
A Woodland Masque, in four acts, by Atrrep Lorp Tennyson, with music by Sir ARTHUR 
SULLIVAN. 
First produced in London, at Daly’s Theatre, on Tuesday evening, October 8rd, 1893. 
Richard grand ” Old Much .. .. .. Mr. Sipney HERBERT. 
Lion Mr. GzorcE CLARKE. Yonvg Scariet.. |. Mr. Luoyp Davsieny. 


—— John cada Mr. Joun Craic. Pursuivant.. .. .. Mr. Rankin Dovat. 
Robin Hood, Earl of *} Mr. Anrnur BouncHIER, — an Re-} ——. Tomas, LEsorr, 
ICKMAN. 





oa a J 

Sir Richard Lea .. -_ Hewry Loraine. Three. “Merry” Beg- } Messrs. BRIDGLAND, 
The Abbot.. -- Mr. Luoyp Lownpgs. ae W1«s, Lesorr. 
=. Lal of Not- Mr, CuartesLecterce. | Three False Faen.. { — —* Waar- 
4 Sasticiary a we = ae Seeeee. ag alt ls -- Miss CarHerine Lewis. 

ercenary .. .. r, CAMPBELL GOLLAN. e oman of 
WalterLea .. .. Mr. Ross Harwoop. the Hut . Miss FLORENCE SEYMOUR 
LittleJohn .. .. Mr. Herpert GRESHAM. Titania -. +.» Miss Haswetu. 
Friar Tuck.. .. .. Mr. Wintiam Owen. First Fairy... -. +» Miss Gaston Murray. 
Will Scarlet .. .. Mr. Hopart Bosworrts. Maid Marian .. .. Miss Apa REwan. 


It seems a pity that well-nigh the last act of the Laureate was to tamper 
with a page of history dear to us all. Whether Robin Hood lived or was 
a legendary creature matters nothing. We all, as children, imbibed 
him and his Merrie Men in Lincoln Green at wisdom’s fount, and if we 
must have him, why, let us have him as we knew him then. A chivalrous 
brigand, a foe of oppressors, a friend to the oppressed, this mediweval 
John Burns, with a feather in his bonnet and a sword on his thigh, cut 
truly gallant figure in his forest fastnesses of Sherwood. And what of his 
“¢ little friend ” Maid Marian—that peerless maid—seeing that Catriona 
is but a dream? Marian, who in all that becomes a man, was a man; 
and in all that becomes a woman, more than woman. Are these 
the Marian and Robin of the Laureate? By no means. Marian up-to- 
date should be at the Savoy, singing ‘‘ twenty lovesick maidens we.” Not 
Marian, but Mariana of the Moated Grange, she sits and sings her love. 
She isn’t even sure of the lover she sighs for, and must learn the truth 
of the fairies! Truly, a mere shadow of the queenly Marian of old. 
And Robin! He is in worse plight still. Robin up-to-date has 
a conscience. He looks back and peers ahead. Has he been good? 
Can he be better ? And is it wrong to rob, even if his robbing benefits the 
poor? Out on him for a writer in the Pseudonym Library. He is dizzy 
with the introspection fever, and in Sherwood must have been 
deposed after his first speech. None of this would have mattered had 
the Masque dealt with the loves of Baron de Bourchier and Maid 
Marehan ; but wantonly to blur those glorious pictures of the outlaws, 
wilfully to set up images of clay where had stood idols of pure gold, 
was a sin for which not even the. Laureate’s exquisite lyrics 
could atone. Forgetting Robin and Marian, however, if that be 
possible, there was much in the Masque to delight in; and the 
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prettiest scene of all was the Maid’s converse with the fairy folk. 
She is in the heart of the forest, with Robin as guard, and aprolix papa 
to chaperon her. Like Marguerite, she is perturbed. Her heart is heavy 
with love's wonderment. ‘‘ Doeshe, doesheloveme?’’ The great oaks 
rustle inthe dying breeze. The cuckoo calls, and twittering sleepily the 
birds tu-wheet tu-wheet ‘‘ good night.” Sombre shadows fall and dark- 
ness drops upon the dell. ‘‘ Does he, does he love me?” The words 
float faintly on the air, the maiden sinks upon a mossy bank, and sleeps. 
Mystic strains of music rise, and as the moon pierces through the leafy 
screen to kiss her form and wrap her in a haze ofsilver light, from under- 
wood and fern, from beach and oak and elm, dart and glide and trip 
myriad elves. Back and forth and round and round they flit, pearl-grey 
drift of g: ssamer, waving tiny hands and flashing from their dewy wands 
sparkles, %se and green and blue and diamond white, And circling 
round the: leeping maid, with childish chant they ease her heart. 

For you love him, and he loves you. 

Both be happy, and adieu 

For ever and for evermore. Adieu ! 

Adieu! With that word the spell is broken, and, radiant in a golden 
mist, Maid Marian awakes, to see her fairy comforters dissolving into 
fern and brake again. Upon this, fancy and melody had wrought their 
best; and the outcome was enchanting. And there were other pictures 
worth remembering. Visions of the Maid, in wondrous pale gold hair, 
a lily in her hand, sighing her heart out for its doleful Robin ; of a merry 
dance within his frowning castle walls; of the Karl himself, gorgeous in 
velvet and silk, and cross-gartering and shoes of cloth of gold; of Marian 
masquerading as a Red Cross Knight and, like Viola, b ngling sadly, when 
it came to crossing swords with her purblind swain ; and finally of the 
buffet play twixt Caur de Lion and the outlaws, a dangerous piece of 
comedy, saved by Mr. George Clarke, who, bearing himself like a king, 
with rare dignity and skill kept ridicule at his mailed arm’s length. 
Then the music, written in Sir Arthur Sullivan’s hauntingest 
mood, could not be denied a place in memory. Love-songs, 
carols, lullabys, full-bodied English choruses, all were delicious. 
And the acting of Miss Rehan, even though we had seen it all before, in 
- Rosalind and the Country Girl, that too was queenly and beautiful, as 
indeed it always is. And Mr. Bourchier was a cause of satisfaction, 
declaiming right roundly, and promising to fill the place of Mr. Terviss for 
the coming generation. But even these delights were no compensation 
for our lost Marian and her King of Sherwood ; and the first word is also 
the last, it was a pity that the Laureate’s rippling verse, and Sir Arthur’s 
haunting melodies, and Mr. Daly’s exquisite scenery and ethereal fairies, 
and Miss Rehan’s captivating genius, were wasted on so trivial a story 
about so emasculate a pair. 
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Some Amateur Performances. 





‘“ TWELFTH NIGHT” AT THE GRANGE, CLAPHAM COMMON. 


Oh that it were possible to more fully develop the penny-in-the-slot system. 
True, it has been greatly extended. Already it runs Whiteley hard for his 
claim to the title of universal provider. Do we not utilise it for our drama? 
Gnly then—as Mr. Archer recently pointed out—it is a thousand-pound note 
that does the trick. You putit in the slot, take out the melodrama, and replace 
the drawer. So simple, and yet so effectual. Even the gas companies avail 
themselves of its services, The insertion of a penny will secure to the gas 
consumer light for the evening, and freedom from the haunting thought of a 
nightmare gas bill aslong ashisarm. Ah, it’s a grand invention—the discovery 
of the nineteenth century; but I want to see it developed. I should like, for 
instance, to see one that would meet the requirements of actors. What a boon 
it would have been at the open-air performance at Clapham, now, if the expen- 
diture of a humble copper on the part of two or three of the players would have 
secured to them, at least for the eveping, some measure of poetry and graceful 
sentiment. Not that they had any excuse for lacking inspiration. Where 
every prospect pleased—as it did in the charming grounds lent for the occasion 
—with nature set, as it were, to the music of Shakespeare’s verse, what 
possible excuse had the actor for being the only jarring note? Emphatically 
none, but nevertheless matters would have looked black, indeed, for the poetical 
side of the play had it not been for Miss Florence Bourne. In Miss Bourne, 
fortunately, the company possessed an actress who was fully equal to the emer- 
gency. With all the weight of the comedy element matched against her—and the 
actors were uncommonly — in this department—and with nothing more 
than the flabbiest support elaewhere, Miss Bourne might well have been daunted 
at the task before her. But was she? Nota bit of it. Poetry might be at as 
high a premium as coals, but she was perfectly prepared to prove herself an 
inexhaustible fount. Heart and soul she flung herself into the opposite scale, 
and to her, and her alone, was due the credit of restoring its balanee to the 
play. All that Miss Bourne does is touched with the most delicate poetic 
feeling, but her Viola was specially remarkable for its truth, tenderness, and 
purity. The comedy element, as I have said, was safe as the most exacting of 
critics could desire, the light fantastic Fool of Mr. Herberte Basing, the quaintly 
precise Malvolio of Mr. Alexander Watson, the richly-toned Sir Toby of Mr. 
Beverley, the deliciously imbecile Sir Andrew of Mr. Taylor, and the infectious 
spirits of Mrs. Barry, all combining to raise the lighter scenes to a pinnacle of 
success. 


“TWELFTH NIGHT’ AT HEJ.MCOTE. 


There's not the least doubt about it. That automatic machine for the supply 
of — sentiment would, like every freshly-started periodical, meet a distinct 
and long-felt want. There's a big fortune for the man who can only manage 
to master the initial difficulties. At Helmcote it was even more sorely needed 
than at Clapham, for the players at the former, unfortunately for them, could 
boast no Miss Bourne. In Miss Daisy Barrow they had a graceful little actress 
of pretty voice and gentle mien, but not one with a firm and steady hand to 
hold the helm against the strongly-flowing tide of comedy. So she, too, was 
swept along on its breast, the serious interest went for exactly nothing at 
all, and the dey was the comedians’. At Helmcote, these were not the peers 
of the little band at Clapham, but still they were up to very fair amateur form. 
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Their intentions were of the best—so were their spirits—and if their perfor- 
mance came something short of the superlative, it was rather their limited ex- 

rience than their intelligence that was in fault. They had nothing but 
instinct to guide them, and here and there instinct played the part of will-o’- 
the-wisp instead of guiding star, and landed them perilously near a quagmire. 
Still, upon the whole, they kept fairly straight,and perpetrated nothing that 
deserves unparliamentary adjectives. The lusty Sir Toby of Mr. Hugo 
Valentine and the weak-kneed Agwecheek of Mr. Tresham Maybury were 
speedily established as firm favourites with the audience, and Mr. Herbert 
Barrow’s Malvolio, if something lacking in detail and finish, was noticeable for 
its marked discretion and perception of character. 


‘DEBTS OF HONOUR” AT THE BIJOU THEATRE. 


And talking of will-o’-the-wisps reminds me that there is a bone to be picked 
with the anonymous author of the new four-act comedy which made its 
appearance on the boards of the Bijou Theatre. It isn’t the usual bone. The 
accusation of dulness cannot be cast in his teeth. The evening did not go to 
swell the ever-growing list of wasted hours which cry aloud for vengeance. No, 
he supplied us with an interesting three hours, right enough, as per contract. 
We had our pound of flesh, but he need not have given us ‘double, double toil 
and trouble” in obtaining it. When we had once struck the trail, why perplex 
us by starting false ones, from the pursuit of which we returned time after time 
baffled and discouraged. Very shortly after our introduction to Stonehurst's 
studio in Rome we were on the scent. What was it, youask? Diamonds— 
the property of Fitznorman, an English milord and a good example of the 
representative country gentleman, who when he isn’t voting with his party is 
making a bag or a bet. The diamonds—keep your eye on the diamonds, for 
it’s they that will pull you through the evening—are to be inserted in a portrait 
Stonehurst is painting of Lady Fitznorman. This Fitznorman ménage, by the 
way, is not an unqualified success. Itis young, as Sakarof, the mysteriously 
beneficent Russian Ambassador, remarks, and, for the moment, two hearts 
have ceased to beat as one. But to return to the diamonds. Fitznorman 
wishes them to be inserted in the picture, his wife objects. He insists, she 
yields, but, like Beatrice, only upon great persuasion and with her soul in 
revolt against his authority. Here, then, is an opening fora Tempter. The 
author has not a medieval gentleman handy, but a certain Warren Lee makes 
@ very efficient substitute. Gambling has been running highin Rome. The 
Princess Sakarof is amongst those whose wings are singed. She is heavily in 
Lee's debt, and he is turning on the screw. Both are witnesses of the scene 
between the Fitznormans. On the one side, therefore, Lee has a woman 
made desperate by his dunning, on the other, a woman wrought up to a pitch 
at which she is ripe for anything that will spite her husband. What's the 
result? Yes, you haveit. Lady Fitznorman is to be enticed into play, and, 
by fair means or foul, the Princess is to get possession of the diamonds and pass 
them on,in payment, to Lee. The means are foul, as it happens. Lady 
Fitznorman loses heavily and hands over her diamonds in pledge to the Princess, 
But possession is nine points of the law, thinks the Princess, and when 
Stonehurst, anxious to shield an imprudent wife from her husband’s resentment, 
on to redeem them, he is confronted with the unblushing statement that the 

iamonds were staked and lost,and are not to beredeemed. Now, this meetingin 
connection with the diamonds takes place at the studioat night, and matters begin 
to complicate a bit for Stonehurst, whose attitude towards Lady Fitznorman, 
by the way, is anything but clearly defined. That she has been playing him 
off against her husband, and that he, for the moment, is not wholly proof 
against her charms, seems to be suggested; but as upon this point the author 
is vague, and the actors vaguer still, I speak under correction. Anyway, there 
they are, alone together at the studio, as Fitznorman believes, and, with a 
point-blank refusal to credit the assertion made by Stonehurst’s blind sister 
that she has been present throughout the interview, he swears that the question 
of his wife, as well as the question of the diamonds (which had been left in 
Stonehurst’s charge), shall pass into his lawyer's hands. Matters are looking 
pretty black when the Princess, to set at rest the question of the diamonds, 
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offers a revenge. Lee works the oracle neatly enough, and again she rises 
victorious from the table. Short-lived is her triumph, however, for Miss Stone- 
hurst—a damned wide-awakish blind woman,” as the bafiled adventurer 
terms her—discovers that it has been won through pricked cards. So the 
diamonds are restored to Lady Fitznorman, and Lady Fitznorman is restored 
to the arms of her husband, and, as I am not in a position to tell you, I trust 
you are not inquisitive as to the manner in which the latter miracle is accom- 
plished. Well, there it stands, a stirring story enough when stripped of the 
overgrowth of words and action which, springing up in rank luxuriance, 
threaten to choke the interest. That they are not weeds is no excuse for their 
existence. Let them be the choicest blossoms. If they obstruct the growth of 
the tree they folfil the dictionary definition of a weed, and they must share the 
fate of the weed. After all, it’s better that the most sparkling flashes of wit 
should be ruthlessly rooted up than thatthe whole tree should perish. Verb. sap. 
Mr. Wilde? With considerable cutting, the loose threads drawn together, and 
the story closely followed up, and entrusted, moreover, to competent hands, 
‘* Debts of Honour” should supply an excellent evening’s entertainment. At 
Bayswater, the actors, or the majority of them, afforded fresh proof chat few 
amateurs are equal to touching original work. They can copy well enough— 
so accurately, sometimes, that you might almost mistake the copy for the 
original, but when it comes to inventing and building upa part! Ah, that’s 
quite a different thing. In their hands the characters do not add to their 
stature like the child who, in response to the enquiry as to who made her, 
suggested that God made her so long, and she “‘ growed” the rest, They don’t 
grow. They remain as they left their creator’s hands. And that’s not as it 
should be. Careful training and painstaking effort were plainly visible, but 
subtract a couple of actors from the sum total, and nothing particular remains. 
Mr. Poel was rarely polished and poetical as the chivalrous artist, and—though 
he let it down again in a curiously conceived emotional scene—worked up the 
third act capitally, especially the burst of inarticulate rage, introduced with as 
surprising effect as, according to Mr. Quiller Couch, the big, big D is intro- 
duced in ‘David Balfour.” Mr. Alexander Watson, though not wholly at 
home as the impetuous, overbearing young husband, played with considerable 
effect, and made the audience feel that Fitznorman was not a man to be trifled 
with. Mr. Hodges is not an incisive actor, but he played with dignity and 
ease as Sakarof. Mr. Leonard Howard, as a confidential servant, gave point 
to the lines allotted to him. Mr. David Nimmo was energetic, though 
irritating, as a comic youth, and Mr. Alfred Nimmo was down on the pro- 
gramme as Warren Lee. Miss Faulkner was not ineffective as the Princess 
and Miss Everitt showed some promise, though the listless indifference of Lady 
Fitznorman was carried to excess. Mrs. Murray Carson as the phenomenally 
’cute blind woman was inclined to be stiff and lacked variety of tone, but every 
now and again there was a useful bit of work forthcoming from her. Miss 
Rose Mitchell shines in boys’ parts. She does not take kindly to book-muslin 
and sweet simplicity. 


TRIPLE BILL AT THE RICHMOND THEATRE, 


Do you remember how, in the course of his London prowls, Washington 
Irving stumbled across the Charter house, and made the acquaintance of one 
of the mysterious, black-cloaked, old men whom he had mentally elevated to 
the dignity of magi? The old pensioner prided himself upon having been 
something of a traveller—he had been once to France, and only just missed 
visiting Holland. That he had missed it was a keen source of regret to the 
old man. He would have liked, he said, to have been able to say he had 
been there. Quoth Irving—Washington, not Henry—‘ he was evidently a 
traveller of the simple kind.” He didn’t care twopence, you see, for the 
interest of seeing the country, all he wanted was just to be able to say he 
had been there. Ah, Messieurs les amateurs, you aren’t so very many leagues 
removed in spirit from that old pensioner, for all your superior smile. Don’t 
you love to make champion records as dearly as any ‘“‘ wheelman”? Isn't 
it your proud boast that you have “done” Shakespeare from cover to cover ? 
It’s not the slightest use denying it, you know you like to say you've “ been 
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there.” It wouldn't matter so much, this little weakness of yours, if only 
you wouldn’t rest content with the boast. Lut you do. There's so little true 
artistic feeling about you. You're in such a ierrible hurry to stagger your little 
world by appfaring in a new part that you never dream of completing what 
you begin. There's the part, to be ‘‘ lightly worn and lightly tossed aside.” 
You no more think of recurring to it time and again with the set purpose of 
perfecting your work than the old pensioner would of making a second trip to 
Holland. You have “been there” once, it would be sheer waste of time to 
repeat your visit. Or if, by chance, you should, it’s not with any thought of 
exploring it afresh, it’s only because you “fancy” yourself in the part. So 
much for the general run of amateurs, and the exceptions are so rare that when 
we do come across one, perhaps, we may be excused an enthusiastic chortle. 
Mrs, Dashwood is the rara avis in point. Twelve months ago, Mrs. Dashwood 
acted in these plays that were repeated at the Richmond ‘Theatre, but twelve 
months ago her performance was very different from what it is to-day. Nan in 
*‘ Good for Nothing” and Lady Carlyon in ‘In Honour Bound" were the parts 
—nothing very great, perhape, but quite sufficient to gauge an actress's ability. In 
both parts, twelve months ago, Mrs. Dashwood showed promise—but little more. 
Her performance was faulty—very. She had nothing for us but 
sketches hurriedly dashed off, uncertain in their effects, blurred and rough. 
Had she been of the general run, without troubling her head any further, she 
would have haetened on, dashing off similar sketches—all crude and all 
inartietic. But she was not. Better one finished picture than a score of 
unfinished sketches, she said, and, being of Richelien’s mind, that there's no 
such word as fail, she set to work afresh. As a consequence, to-day we have 
performance where before we had but promise. She still has faults to guard 
sgainst—chief amongst them an unresting fear lest for a moment she should be 
out of the scene ; but her work has the merit of artistic finish, her touch is firm 
and distinct, she knows exactly what effects she wants, and goes for them 
straight as adie. Endowed with such an unfaltering resolution to win, I 
expect to hear something more of this actress. She was very ably backed up at 
the Richmond Theatre—in Buckstone’s comedy by Mr. Trevor and Major 
Lawrence as the rough diamonds, and Mr. Lowndes, cheery though over highly 
polished for Charlie; and in Mr. Grundy’s admirable little drama by Major 
Davenport, capable, though disposed to be a trifle preachy, as Sir George, and by 
Miss Symons and Mr. Lowndes, a pleasing pair of lovers. To conciude, Mr. 
and Mrs. Clarke stood security for a harvest of tenaibtes in Mr. Grundy’s capital 
little comedy, ‘‘ Man Proposes.” 
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Musical Notes. 





Tue crowning note of the Norwich Festival came very appropriately at 
the end ; for Mr. Cowen’s cantata, ‘‘ The Water Lily,” proved by far the 
most important novelty produced. Giving scope as it does for the fine 
dramatic qualities only now and then displayed by this truly poetical and 
fanciful composer, the work excited an audience prone to embrace 
romance to remarkable enthusiasm. ll the sweet and graceful fancy 
to be found in Mr. Cowen’s earlier compositions can be traced in this 
work too, but over and above this gift of (what may without depreciation 
be termed) lesser value, there now stands out a masterful strength and 
depth of feeling hardly suspected hitherto. The spirit of Wordsworth’s 
poem, vitalized and amplified, breathes in the beautiful strains, and his 
treatment of Mr. Joseph Bennett's not very inspiring theme adds new 
radiance to Mr. Cowen’s brilliant reputation. 


Pernaps the best performance of the week was that of Handel’s master 
piece, ‘‘ The Messiah.” Voted in some quarters not the thing, and out 
of date, as though the lofty utterance of genius was ever so, it should 
be borne in mind that nothing so inspires its interpreters to supreme 
exertions, sure proof that the fierce flame of genius burns undimmed and 
undiminished still. The Norwich choristers sang with remarkable fire 
and precision the grand old choruses, and among the soloists Miss Marian 
McKenzie, Mr. Norman Salmond, and Mr. Ben Davies, all singing in 
faultless style, more than sustained their great reputations. A very 
prominent position was taken by these gentlemen, in company with Miss 
Anna Williams and Madame Belle Cole, in Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ St. Paul,” 
with which the Festival began. For fervour and purity of style Madame 
Cole has never excelled, and rarely equalled, her exquisite rendering 
of “The Lord is Mindful;” while Mr. Davies created a profound im- 
pression by the solemnity of Stephen's long recitative, and attained a 
really pathetic level in the martyr’s dying speech. 


Tue individual successes of the week were, however, reserved for 
Madame Albani and Mr. Edward Lloyd in the course of Dr. Hubert 
Parry's “ Judith,” given under the direction of the composer. Familiar 
as this fine work is, it never fails to excite ardent admiration, and the 
nobility of its music is almost equal to exorcising the spirit of treachery 
and baseness from the story. Madame Albani requires for the full 
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employment of her great gifts a dramatic opportunity, and this is pre- 
cisely what the character of Judith affords. The intensity thrown into 
her rendering of the arch-traitoress’s music was amazing, and her 
delivery of ‘Ho! Ye upon the Walls” at once thrilling and superb. 
Mr. Lloyd, singing with faultless intonation and virginal purity of style, 
reserved his chief effort for the Handelian air, ‘‘God breaketh the Battle.” 
Here the passion and irresistible power of the singer swept his audience 
before him, and deafening and exultant shouts of applause broke in 
upon the continuance of the work. Very dramatic, too, was Mr. 
Henschel’s delivery of Holofernes’ message, and Mr. Bantock Pierpoint 
infused great dignity into the music of the High Priest. Miss McKenzie 
was unhappily prevented by a most inopportune and prostrating cold 
from doing herself full justice. 





Mr. Baryert’s specially-composed cantata, “The Wishing Bell,” 
charmingly rendered, in chief, by Miss McKenzie and Mr. Trust, proved 
something of a disappointment, in no sense rivalling his ‘ Ancient 
Mariner,” and in no way adding to the knowledge already possessed 
both of the skill and limitations of a thorough but scarcely an inspired 
musician. Disappointing, too, though for another reason, was M. 
Paderewski’s Polish fantasia. Here the failing lay with the executants. 
English pulses beat but temperately when warmer-blooded folks’ are 
throbbing feverishly, and the composer of a fiery, dreamy, flaming, 
languorous, tender, passionate rhapsody must not expect the spirit of 
his work to reveal itself to stolid Teutons. Other difficulties there are ; 
the piano, for instance, as was almost bound to be the case, seeing who 
the Maestro is, playing an overwhelming part, and demanding a mastery 
of the instrument practically only in the power of the arch magician himself. 
The exquisite colouring and sensuous appeal of the work were, however, 
perceptible through all deficiencies, and its beauty and melody were 
often moving in the extreme. 


“UTOPIA (LIMITED).” 
An Original Comic Opera, in two acts, by W. 8. Ginpert and Sir ArTHcR SULLIVAN. 
First produced at the Savoy Theatre, on Saturday evening, October 7, 1893. 
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Captain Sir Ea- ) Salata .. . Miss Epitu Jounston. 
ward Corcoran, - Mr. Lawrence GRIDLEY, Melene .. .. .. Miss May Be.. 
Tine <o ) Phylla .. .. .. Miss HoweLL-HERsEE. 
Mr. Goldbury .. Mr. Scorr Fisne. 





Tue return of Sir Arthur Sullivan and Mr. Gilbert hand in hand to 
the Savoy may really be considered a national event, for the differences 
which divided them, or their old ally Mr. D’Oyly Carte from them, or 
either one from the other two, or whatever way it really was, threatened 
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to doom a peculiar form of art to undesired and undesirable extinction. 
Complete reconciliation as there is, however, the estrangement has partly 
done its fell work. The famous collaborators are no longer the same 
men. They have grown sager, soberer ; their art has gained in avoir- 
dupois. Frolicsome fantasy, flecked with sentiment, was once the rule, 
to which they found it impossible to make exception. But ‘‘ Utopia,” 
though fantastic, is ponderously so; and its sentiment is just a trifle 
stodgy. Mr. Gilbert has gone too far afield for his whimsicality, and Sir 
Arthur has suffered from his journey in pursuit. The notion of ‘‘ Utopia,” 
a State run as a limited liability concern, and all its barbarians and 
barbarisms Anglicised, seems heavy—‘ seems, madam, nay, it is”—and 
all Mr. Gilbert’s witty and cynical resources do not entirely hide the fact. 
He gets a great deal of humour, however, out of England and its Flowers 
of Progress, its Q.C.’s, Lord Chamberlains, and company promoters, and 
the chief end and aim of the manager is perhaps attained in providing with 
Utopia’s conversion a background of the most gorgeous description. 
When Utopians become civilized they naturally rush for presentations, 
and the Drawing Room scene is one long wallow in satins, velvets, and 
brocades of marvellous textures and exquisite hues. Sumptuous beyond 
compare is the mounting, and seeing also that Sir Arthur's melodies, 
though perhaps less full of lilt and charm than of old, are very beautiful, 
and show even greater skill than formerly, it may well be that the 
occasional long-windedness and obscurity of the libretto will pass in the 
crowd of good things, and the feeble dénouement—the institution of 
Government by Party as a panacea for all ills—be forgiven. The authors 
are splendidly served by their actors. Mr. Denny and Mr. Le Hay as 
two wise men who tyrannise over the despot, King Paramount, have too 
little to do, but their little is faultlessly done. Mr. Rutland Barrington 
of course takes once more to the Gilbertian deeps as a duck to water. 
And sweet-voiced singers are Mr. Kenningham and Mr. Scott Fishe. 
The new prima donna is another discovery of Mr. Gilbert's. Her beauty 
is Dresdenesque, and her pure sweet voice seems of like fragility ; but her 
acting has grace, and point, and ‘‘ body” inexplicable in a débutante. 
Miss Brandram’s humour and beautiful contralto voice are delightfully 
employed in the part of a demure English dame, and two little princesses, 
her charges, are daintily played by Miss Perry and Miss Owen. 
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Notes of the Month. 


** PEACE with honour” was, after all, the outcome of the war 
and rumours of war over “‘ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray.” That 
disconcerting if captivating lady eventually was not allowed to 
cause further scandal, or give either of two worthy gentlemen 
grounds for such great uneasiness as a lawsuit inevitably entails. 
Mr. Pinero, pardonably nettled though he was, adopted a con- 
ciliatory attitude. The disputants met upon Sir George Lewis’s 
neutral territory. Misunderstandings were adjusted, and the 
upshot was that a note from the pen of Mr. Clement Scott 
appeared in the Illustrated London News, the journal which pub- 
lished the original article that gave offence to Mr. Pinero, to 
this effect :—‘‘ I desire to state that in the article written by me, 
and published in your paper of August 19th last, I did not intend 
to suggest that Mr. Pinero had in any way obtained his plot from 
Paul Lindau’s “Der Schatten,” or had even heard of that play, 
and I regret that my comments should have caused Mr. Pinero 


pain.” And thus happily ended the great sensation of the dead 
season of 1893. 








WiIrTH the death of Mr. David James, it might almost be said that 
one section of the community ceases to be represented on the 
stage. For the great world of the lower middle-class he did 
what Mr. Hare and Mr. Alexander have done for the upper 
strata, what Mr. Irving has done for the creations of romance, 
and Mr. Tree for ‘“‘ Society ’’ proper—and otherwise. He made 
everyone feel the truth of the type he presented, the reality of 
the figure he drew; and on glancing round among his likeliest 
successors, although many appear capable of picturing the 
externals of the bourgeois class—the husk of the character—not 
one seems equal to getting, like him, at the kernel. The rough- 
and-ready classification of the theatre placed him among the low 
comedians. That is to say, he was generally expected to keep his 
audience shaken with laughter; though the privilege of shaking 
them with sobs was now and then permitted him, this being the low 
comedian’s long-established treat. But he was an actor first, a 
comedian afterwards. His range was vastly wider than that within 
which circumstances—and the association of a sad face and 
unctuous manner—compelled him to move. Pathos he possessed, 
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not only of the conventional bourgevis nature—the broken-voiced, 
piping-eyed, trumpet-nosed, unrestrained Butterman kind— 
the sort that is cheaply and easily got ; but also of the delicate, 
undemonstrative, difficult order, as the last scene of his fault- 
less Simon Ingot in “David Garrick’ proved. Intensity, 
too, he had, as witness the momentary outburst of Eccles over 
the cradle of “ yer arristercrettik young pauper,” George ‘‘ Dee- 
Alroy” junior. And it was an unkind fate which, in linking him 
with Mr. Thomas Thorne at the Vaudeville and granting him the 
compensation of a fortune, practically precluded his playing any but 
one style of part. His sanctified draper in ‘‘Two Roses” was 
so richly humorous that we forgot to ask if this was not waste 
of talent and time. As a matter of fact, he could have given a 
good account of Digby Grant. His Grant would not, of course, 
have been Mr. Irving’s, that typical swindler of the pompous, 
condescending class. Rather would it have been modelled on 
the Clutterbucks and Jabez Balfours, the effusive, genial, suave, 
greasily-plausible rogues. But the portrait would have been just 
as-true to life. Then in old comedy the richness and round- 
ness of his humour would have worked wonders. If one thinks 
of Mr. James as Old Hardcastle, Sir Anthony Absolute, Bob 
Acres, or even (for all his want of manner) Sir Peter Teazle, one 
is repaid by the thought. In modern drama, with what bon- 
homie he would have worn Mr. Sydney Grundy’s unrustable 
“* Pair of Spectacles.” But it was not to be. Perkyn Middlewick, 
the immortal Butterman of “ Our Boys,’ was at once his 
making and his ruin. He was practically never allowed to play 
anything else. As with Joseph Jefferson and Rip Van Winkle, 
so with David James and Middlewick, from the moment he first 
appeared in this part, it was Butterman, Butterman, Butterman, 
to the end of his days. What he might have done was tenfold 
what he did; but what he did was enough to place him in the 
very front rank of English actors, enough to keep his memory 
green for many a day. 





Mr. R. JopE Suave, the new President of the Playgoers’ 
Club, and a prominent member of the Confraternity of Critics, 
was born at Torquay in 1857, and educated in his native town 
and Brussels. Like most writers, he drifted into journalism, 
drifted until he found himself borne along by the stream, and 
fairly afloat with the open sea before him. By this time it was 
1885, in which year he came to town to write Pencillings of the 
Week in “Land and Water ’”’—work he has never relinquished— 
and try his fortune as a free lance. In 1888, he was appointed 
art and dramatic critic to the Echo, posts he still retains, and 
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since then has figured in the columns of more London papers 
and magazines than can conveniently be catalogued. Of more 
varied interests and wider sympathies than the dramatic critic 
in ordinary, who, like the primrose by the river’s brim, is 
merely that and nothing more, Mr. Jope Slade appears as an 
authority on art in one direction, on yachting in another, and 
on literature in a third. His first introduction to the Playgoers 
was through a paper he read to the Clubon “‘ A Plea for Conven- 
tionality in Art,” an effort so vigorous, it seems, that it seated him 
forthwith in the President’s chair. Mr Slade has a lively pen, 
wonderful enthusiasm, and a deep-rooted belief in the future 
of the Club over which he presides; and within a week of his 
election scored his first official hit by securing no less a star than 
Mr. Clement Scott to open the Playgoers’ season with a lecture 
on the American and English stage. 


SrvcE her first appearance as Madame Favart, Miss Florence 
St. John has been merely marking time—though generous Time 
has not indulged in reciprocal attentions. She has sung, she has 
played, in many parts, and always like an artist ; but her invari- 
able success has been in the teeth of the paralyzing disad- 
vantages of paltry characters and trivial plays. With the revival 
of ‘‘Madame Favart” at the Criterion, ‘‘ the wheel comes full 


circle,’ as Mr. H. A. Jones would say, and Miss St. John can 


begin a new (artistic) life. Someone perhaps will now take the 
trouble to furnish with a worthy part the sweetest singer and 
the most versatile comedienne on the comic-opera stage. 





Coats and good one-act plays seem the only commodities for 
which the demand exceeds the supply, and to meet the wide- 
felt want for the latter article of commerce, Messrs. Dean and 
Son have just produced a volume of short pieces by Mr. Francis 
Moore. ‘‘ Humorous Plays” was not the best title imaginable, 
for several of the contents are not humorous at all; but, on the 
contrary, very touching. However, it applies to the majority, 
which are capital, unpretentious little scenes, happily written 
round bright and original ideas. The collection (consisting of 
Short Plays, Duologues, and Proverbs in Action) is intended, 
Mr. Moore says, as an addition to the scanty assortment of 
pieces suitable for private representation. Having been originally 
written for this purpose, they involve only a very limited number 
of characters, and no exceptional amount of dramatic experience. 
Each is comprised within a single act, and the requirements 
as to scenery, costumes, and stage appliances are of a simple 
kind. It is worth noting that all are available for performance, 
whether in public or private, without payment of any sort. 
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New Plays 


Propucep anD Important Revivats in London, from September 12th to 
October 11th, 1893 :— 


Sept. 12 
», 19% 
» 20 
» 2 
1» 25 
a 
25 
25 
» 27 
» 80 

Oct. 2 
~ © 
~ a 
» 7 
w 
os ae 
» 10 


(Revivals are marked thus*) 


“The Fatal Ring,” tragedy, in five acts, by F. H. Cliffe 
(produced for copyright purposes). Ladbroke Hall. 

“Dollars and Sense,” comedy, in three acts, by Augustin 
Daly. Daly’s. 

“The Tempter,” play, in four acts, by Henry A. Jones. 
Haymarket. 

‘«‘ A Life of Pleasure,” drama, by Mr. Henry Pettitt and Sir 
Augustus Harris. Drury Lane. 

“The Algerian,” opera vaudeville, in three acts, by G. 
McDonough and R. de Koven. Parkhurst. 

‘* A Modern Don Quixote,” musical farcical piece, in two acts, 
by George Dance; music by John Crook. First produced 
in London. Strand. 

‘“‘The Merry Blacksmith,” operetta, by E. C. Dunbar. 
Vaudeville. 

‘Samson et Dalila,’ Biblical opera, in three acts, by Camille 
Saint-Saéns. Promenade Concerts, Covent Garden. 

“The Girl I Left Behind Me,” baliet, invented by George 
Edwardes; arranged by Mdme. Katti Lanner. Empire. 

“ Sowing the Wind,” play, in four acts, by Sydney Grundy. 
Comedy. 

‘‘ The Plunger,’’ melodrama, in five acts, by D. H. Higgins. 
Elephant and Castle. 

‘« The Foresters,” poetic drama, in four acts, by the late Lord 
Tennyson. Daly’s. 


* «The Two Johnnies,” farcical comedy, in three acts, adapted 


by Fred. Horner. Trafalgar Square. 

“Utopia (Limited); or, The Flowers of Progress.’ Comic 
opera, in two acts, by W. 8S. Gilbert and Sir Arthur 
Sullivan. Savoy. 

‘‘ Beyond the Breakers,” drama, in four acts, by Sutton Vane. 
Grand. 

“In Strict Confidence,” comedietta, in one act, by Paul 
Heriot. Comedy. 

‘¢ LittleChristopher Columbus,” burlesque, by Geo. R. Sims and 
Cecil Raleigh. Lyric. 


11* “An American Bride,” drama, in four acts, by Lawrence 


Olde and Maurice Noel. Terry’s. 


In the Provinces, from September 12th to October 10th, 1893 :— 


Sept. 14 


“ Settling Day,” play, in four acts, by F. A. Scudamore. 
Opera House, Northampton. 
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‘‘ Fair Geraldine; or, A Very Wilful Maid of Venice,” opera, 
by A. R. Watson and Edgar Wyatt. ‘T. R., Gloucester. 
“‘Fair Deceivers,” comedietta, by Carr Church. Town Hall, 

Eastbourne. 

“The Lady Killer,” a version, in English, of Bisson’s “115 
Rue Pigalle,” in three acts (author unannounced). Prince 
of Wales’ Theatre, Liverpool. 

“The Slave Girl” (originally ‘“‘ Deborah’’), in four acts, by 
Langdon Mitchell. Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Bristol. 

‘¢The Scarlet Brotherhood ; or, The Nihilist’s Doom,” drama, 
by Edward Darbey and W. Manning. Grand Theatre, 
Stalybridge. 

“The Downward Path,” drama, by C. A. Clarke and H. R. 
Silva. T. R., Wigan. 

‘‘ Betsy’s Bailiff,” comedietta, in one act, by E. A. Shute. 
Drill Hall, Nuneaton. 


In Paris, from September 12th to October 9th, 1893 :— 


Sept. 18 
» 2 
» 25 
» 27* 
Oct. 2 
» 9 
» a 
Sept. 14* 
» 16 
” 19* 
» 21 
»..2 
», 25 
3, 25 
» 26 
» 27 
» 28 
» 2 
» 29 
» 80 
Oct. 5 
» 6 
” yj 
» 9 


‘¢ La Dame de Monsoveau,” drama, in five acts, by Alexandre 
Dumas and Auguste Maquet. Porte-St.-Martin. 

‘“‘Deidamie,” by M. Edouard Noél; music by M. Henri 
Maréchal. Opéra. 

‘‘Madame la Maréchale,” play, in three acts, by M. 
Alphonse Lemonnier. Thédtre de la République. 

‘‘ Frederique,” comedy, in four acts, by M. Auguste Générés. 
Odéon. 

‘‘Le Premier Nuage,” comedy, in one act, by M. Edgard 
Pourcelle. Odéon. 

‘Madame Rose,” comic opera, in one act, words by MM. 
Bilhaud and Barré ; music by M. Antoine Bacés. . Opéra 
Comique. 

‘‘ Le Diner de Pierrot,” comic opera, in one act, by M. Bertrand 
Millanvoye; music by M. Charles L. Hess. Opéra 
Comique. 


3* “ Madame Satan,” vaudeville, in three acts, by MM. Blom and 


Toché. Variétés. 


* «‘Nounou,” comedy vaudeville, in four acts, by the late Emile 


de Najac and Alfred Hennequin. Palais Royal. 

‘‘Une Vengeance,” piece, in three acts, by M. Henri Amic. 
Gymnase. 

‘La Chrysalide,’’ comedy, in one act, by M. Maurice Drack. 
Gymnase. 

‘Les Colles de Femme,” vaudeville operetta, in four acts, 
by MM. Adolphe Jaime and Henri Kéroul; music by M. 
Louis Ganne. Menus-Plaisirs. 


* ¢ T,’Aieule, drama, in five acts, by MM. D’Ennery and Charles. 


Edmond. Ambigu. 

‘Les Bicyclistes en Voyage,’ spectacular piece, in three 
acts, by MM. Chivot and Blondeau. Gaité. 

‘‘La Provinciale,” comedy, in three acts, by MM. Paul 
Alexis and Giacosa. Vaudeville. 

‘“‘ Vercingetorix,” drama, in five acts, by M. Edmond Cottinet. 
Odéon. 

“ Patart, Patart et Cie.,”” vaudeville operetta, in four acts, by 
MM. A. Sylvane and Charles Clarville; music by M. 
Louis Gresh. Folies Dramatiques. 








